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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Seachers Ngencies. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


B.D. Bartiete Sooke "Ry us 
THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager 


Ninety-seven per cent. of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by 
direct recommendation. Our methods will please you. Write to us for information. 



















THE AGENCY FOR WESTERN POSITIONS 


16th Year. All the Best Openings in the Northwest, Moun- 
tain and Coast Sections. 40-Page Pamphlet Sent Free. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


317 Kasota Bidg., 615 Empire State Bidg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 





University Park, 
DENVER, COLO. 





THE 


PARKER 


conservative Agency working 
close to the candidate and the 
position. Conducted by Willard 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


MADISON wisconsin | Superintendent of Wisconsin. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AM AGEN CWZ 
f i da tell i : i 
you about them “Me MM AMT cttorecominenda teaches 

RECOMMEND s 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 252Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 
We recommend ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE teachers for positions 
in PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Teachers desiring promotion are requested. to write for our forms. 
MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. ESTABLISHED 1900 














Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can 
do for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school 

and college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 


you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad 
to hear from you when you have vacacies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Correspondence Solicited. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JourNaL.” 







AGENCY 
LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 


ONE FEE FOR TWO OFFICES 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY - - = 


6 East Madison Street, Chicago 


Information Concerning Teachers and 
Positions Conscientiously Furnished 

A Specialty of Primary and 
Kindergarten Departments 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager 












T | A Cc H Ee Me s desiring promotion can best secure it through the 
Sa amen ammeter tN Sa CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We have aided 


hundreds and can aid YOU. SUPERINTENDENTS in need of teachers will find our 
service prompt, definite and satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


: 9 Railway 
James F. MeCullough Ceachers’ Agency ca 
A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for '08 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured — WRITE US, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 
CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
205 Michigan Avenue 


Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 





OTHER OFFICES: 


Marion Holmes 


‘ Herbert F. Fisk Ralph G. Kimble 
CHICAGO MANAGERS - Emma Drought 


(Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer 
Manual sent on application 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency © over, oso. 


Qualified Teachers desired for good positions. We can help you. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Teachers for High Schools and Grade Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


TON 
™: TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 220's2y:.t> 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 


imam AGENC 




















FISH 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every partof the U-8. 171) Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE 


NEW 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS wanting first-class Superintendents, Principals 
VUNUVUE VEE EVEASY Grade Teachers, Kindergarteners, and Specis 
Teachers, write to this Agency. Full information concerning every cam 
didate recommended. Painstaking service and no charge. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - Bennington, Vermont 


|e eRe CAROTENE ERI Rn OE NAS RON A ARN EE SES RAR SEN A EE 


F ED C 9 -S $ t., Mgr. 
Colorado Teachers’ Agency eons 236-237 core iis, Den 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles 


Harrisburg Atlanta 

TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. list 

TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our HS*, 

SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the 
interests of the schools, 
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KBOARDS 


ADE FROM 
Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 


Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 
quired, carefully joined and crated. 


Largest Stock on Hand. Lowest Prices 


PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


SLATE Best 
BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 


BLAC 













Clams 





ROOFING } Low P 
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rices 
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Craw Fish 


FOR DISSECTING 


Prompt Shipment and Satisfactory 
arrival of orders Guaranteed 
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Flags, Falgs 
— FOR— 
Schools and Homes 


THE FROG MAN 





Best All Wool Bunting. 




















































THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


31-45 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


PROJECTING APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 








Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR. SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 











Catalogue ‘'A” Instruments of Projection, 80 pages. 

Catalogue |B” Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 
Catalogue |C”’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 

Catalogue |'D’’ Physical Geography, 24 pages. 

Catalogue -E"’ Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 


Catalogue “'F"’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 
























NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA en in ba ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 
u. 8. uy from the lished 178 f 
price List FREE So ee oe | Established 1783 MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep't3, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 
—— ateaaeeiietioimnanin emmrermrmaiaomed 2x3 ft. $1.00 6x 9ft. $5.60 10x15 ft. $13.34 
| 24x4 1.34 6x10 5.95 9x18 14.54 
CABINET | adjustable | 3x5 218 6x12 7.36 10x18 15.84 | THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 
BENCHES | oe Fe) SSR tsp ooh as | Meets every requirement for both lantern slide and high 
Serviceable — Conven- | 4x7 3.40 8xI2 8.94 12x25 26.00 
LITE US, ae tas Rekeain, Werk. a. an oo ao — 9 grade technical work in Physical Science and Biology 
rcrmemans shop and Home. 5x8 4.40 8x16 11.58 15x30 37.10 : 
5x10 5.44 x15) = 12.22 20x30 47.90 
CIES ‘ Catalog om angen From the above prices we will allow a oma. 
LED CHANDLER & GARBER | crecipt of priceorsenC.0,D. and chargsa. Vest ie Ge Moderate in 
, 120 Summer St. | Mention School Board Journal. Leading Schools price and effec- 
<“} BOSTON, MASS. | J. A. JOEL & CO., 88 Nassau St., New York and Colleges Que im weil 
ortland, ~ -— 
* 
n Holmes 
ut | Sanitary Slate Schools | Write us for description 
| M i t STEREOPTICON Chi 
C&amtTOSNI\ company icago 
RK, Mgr 2 | 
r, Colo, 1 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
elp you. 
amemtiiiiee We keep in stock and sell in any quantity 
mec 
, 
y REED, RAPHIA 
to colleges, and other Hand Work material. A full line of 
i i ° 
Mianager. Section Sec. B-6. Showing Double K ndergarten Supplies always on hand 
B-5 Ventilated Slate Urinals 
INCY Fig. BS J. W. Schermerhorn & Go,, 3. 14th St. New York Cit 
K. S. S. Co. Special Single Ventilated Slate Urinals (see Fig. B-5 
above) are unsurpassed for Public Schools, being designed by one | 
LIBERAL. of the leading Sanitary Engineers in the country. Made up in Genuine | THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 
Bangor Slate. i 33 33 33 33 33 33 “3 3 3 Easy to Hendle. 
Further description and prices on application. | For Music and Penmanship. 
STON Everything in Slate. Write for Illustrated Catalog. = ee See oa 
n Street, ollege and School Supplies. 
t of Schoo! KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Inc. | PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
— , BANGOR, PA. 57-59 E. lith St. NEW YORK 
ston, Mass 
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For every advantage of cost and quality come to us. 


Our first aim is the production of the best Black- 
board. Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 
have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black- 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. Every one interested in the proper 
erection of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 


Education), should have this Pamphlet. 


WE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp Journat.” 
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Riverside Song Book. “ 
Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


McMurry’s General Graded System of 
Method.......Macmillan Physical Training.. 
McMurry’s Course of eccccccece « maucational 
Study .ccccccccsese “ Swedish System of 
McMurry’s Special Educational Gym- 


Methods (8 books). 
Sabin’s 
Tanner's 
Arnold's 
Bryan's Basis of Prac- 

tical Teaching..... 
Morgan’s Studies..... 
Payne’s Curriculum.. 
Phillips’ Old Tales, 

and Modern Ideals 
Plans for Busy Work 
Putnam’s Manual.... 
Smith’s Methodology. 


The Child.. 


PENMANSHIP. 
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Parker & Marvel's 
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Latin Word-List. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
York, Chicago. 

A Memory-Test Note-Book. By Geo. H. 
Browne, A. M., Cambridge, Mass. Ginn & 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston. 

A Syllabus for the History of Western 
Europe. Part I and IL with references and re- 
view questions. By Norman Maclaren Tren- 
hime, Ph. D., Harvard. Ginn & Company, 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 

The Universal System of Touch or 
lypewriling. By I. W. Patton. 
completely revised. 
York, 

Classics Old and New; a Fifth Reader. By 
FE. A. Alderman. Cloth, 271 pages; price 40 
cents. American Book Co., New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. — 

The Economic History of the United States. 
By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Ph. D., Princeton 
University. 522 pages. Longmans, Green & 
00, New York. 

Weimar, the Athens of Germany. By Robert 
Webber Moore, Colgate University. Published 
by the Germania Press, Hamilton, N. Y. 

English High Schools for Girls. Their aims, 
organization and management. By Sara A. 
Burstall, M. <A., head mistress Manchester 
high school for girls. 243 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

Moral Training in the Public Schools. The 
California prize essays by Chas. Edward Rugh, 
T. P. Stevenson, Edward Diller Starbuck, 
Frank Cramer and George E. Myers. Cloth, 


2 mo. 208 pages. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


By Geo. H. Browne, A. M., 


Ginn & Company, New 


Sight 
Third edition, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 


By Samuel Weidman, geologist Wisconsin Ge- 
ological and Natural History Survey. 697 
pages. Bulletin No. XVI. Scientific series No. 
4. Published by the state, Madison, Wis. 

Geographical Stories. Retold from St. 
Nicholas. Six books. Cloth, 190-200 pages, 
illustrated; n. p. Published by the Century 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

When America Was New. By Tudor Jenks. 
320 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Course of Study. For the common schools of 


Illinois. Fourth revised edition. Price, 30 
eents. CC. M. Parker, Publisher, Taylorville, 
Til. 


The Community and the Citizen. By Arthur 
William Dunn, head of the department of his- 
tory and civics, Shortridge high school, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 266 pages. D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. 

Redcoat Captain. By Alfred Ollivant. Cloth; 
200 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Lafayette and the Rustic Rambler. By Eu- 
dorus C. Kenney. (Spelling simplified some.) 
122 pages. The Democrat Printery, Cortland, 
B. Be 

Specimens of Prose Composition. Edited by 
Charles Read Nutter, Frank Wilson Cheney 
Hersey, and Chester Greenough. 12mo; cloth; 
478 pages; mailing price, $1.40., Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Educational Conventions. 

February 11, 12. Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Department of County Superintendence, 
Pennsylvania Educational Association, Har- 
risburg. 


(School Boards) of Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Harrisburg. 

February 20, 21, 22. City and Borough Su- 
perintendents of Pennsylvania, Houston Hall, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 25, 26, 27. Department of Super- 


intendence, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. <A. T. Stuart, local com- 
mitteeman. 


March 13. Association of Teachers of His- 
tory in the Middle States and Maryland, Balti- 
more. 

March 14. Association of Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, Baltimore. 


April 2, 3, 4. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Davenport. Supt. F. L. Smart, 
local chairman. 


April 8, 11. Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Indianapolis. Miss Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller, local committee. R. A. 
Kissack, secretary, St. Louis. 


Eastern Manual Training Association, Wash- 


ington, D. C., April 13 to 15, 1908. Anna F. 
Burbank, secretary. 


May 7, 8, 9. Michigan State Superintend- 
ents and School Boards’ Association, Lansing. 
M. W. Longman, secretary, Otsego. 

June 29, July 1, 2, 3. 
Association, Cleveland, O. 


July 7, 8, 9. American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. Edwin C. Anderson, sec- 
retary, Ansonia, Conn. 

July 7, 8, 9. Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, O. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
secretary general, Columbus. 


National Education 
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“The Greatest Study of Mankind is Man’”’ 


+ 
’ 


THE ENTIRE RANGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 12 VOLUMES 
FROM WASHINGTON TO LINCOLN 


ae Washington, by Eugene Parsons, | John Adams. by Samuel Willard, LL. D. 


James Otis. by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson | 
Sheppard, D. D. 

canes Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D. 


John Hancock, by John R. Musick. 
John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, 
M. A., Ph. D 


| Henry Clay. by H. W. Caldwell, A.M , Ph.D. 


Alexander Hamilton, by Edwards S. Ellis, 


L. D. A. M. 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D. Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
Valuable Supplementary Matter 
Each of the 12 volumes contain valuable Supplementary matter in the form of an 
essay, together with addresses, speeches, prize essays and rare illustrations. 


Questions for Reviews, Subjects for Special Study, A Program for an evening 
with each Statesman, A School or Club Program, Anecdotes, Characteristics and 
Chronology by G. Mercer Adam, late Editor of the Self Culture Magazine. 

Twelve Volumes, each volume contains one Biography. Twelve handsome 12mo vol- 
umes, printed from new, large type-set plates, on fine laid book paper. Size, 54x7%. This 
set contains over 2,100 pages and 300 illustrations. Bound in Interlaken green cloth, stamp 
back title and front in white foil. Bound in half Russia Leather Gold Stamp. Special 
circulars on application. 


Our line embraces everything needed in schools or libraries. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 211 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows :— 
1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 





2 Early Grants, Commercial World 
in the 15th Century 

3 Territorial and State Organiza- 
tions 

4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 


War in the Philippines 

6 Civic Events and Evolution 

7 Administrations and Political 
Parties 

8 Evolution of the Flag of the 


French and Indian War United States 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 


THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, $22.00 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 


Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 
’ CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 


We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies in the West. Manual 
Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Maps, 


“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 6ru, 1906 


Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will 
retain it’s shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


E. W. A. ROWLES 











As the graduating exercises are rapidly ap- 
proaching, we wish to announce that our line of 


DIPLOMAS 


must be seen to be appreciated. The lithograph- 
ing and printing of diplomas is an important branch 
of our business. We have special facilities for 
executing all orders promptly. Our designs are 
the very latest, and we employ special artists for 
engrossing pupils’ names. If skill in workman- 
ship and finish are worthy of consideration, our 
goods will surely please you. If interested, write 
for our.samples and prices before ordering else- 


where. — 


We also have an attractive line of Class Pins 
and Medals. We will be glad to send you a de- 
seriptive circular upon request. 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of the 


FAMOUS RED LINE SERIES 
Records, Registers and Blanks, 


School Furnishings and Supplies 
407-429 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention School Board Journal when answering this ad. 


“Chicago’s 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 











That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


We 
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IT IS THE TRUTH 
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That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. S. A. 
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ONLY ONE BEST ENTERTAINMENTS 


McDonald Business Institute |] Pisce, rors, Recitations, Drits, Spsskors, 


Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Pag 
MILWAUKEE, wis. Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
For twenty-three years the McDonald |§ Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 


Business Institute has been advertised |} ck, suaetus, “Every teeeher shoul hove one 
throughout the Northwest. We have been ; ° - . 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a | (1: 5: OEMNISON, Publisher, Dep.66, © 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


—_—— 


PAPERS WANTED 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


A 233-235 Market St. 
My catalog describes and shows prices of the'most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 
Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot BoaRD Journal.” 


CHICAGO 





Cash will be paid for copies of the 
School Board Journal for February, 100% 
May. Sept., Oct., 1906. Address 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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@ TEACHERS OF MANUAL 
TRAINING and especially of Copper 
work, will find in our Catalog No. 410 
all the tools necessary for work of any 
kind along this line. 


@ We have always been pioneers in this 
line; have always been the first to have 
a complete line of supplies for the new 
line of work, and have met with uniform 
success in furnishing complete equip- 
ments to some of the biggest and best 
managed schools in this country. 


@ Our Catalog No. 410 covers this sub- 
ject much more fully than is possible 
here. It is free to all those connected 
with school work. 


























Est. 1872 


i” 
For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SANDUSKY OHIO AND —WALTHAM MASS. 


Used for teaching @rawing ia many senools. 


Crayograph, the 
improved colored 
drawing crayon. 
Different from all 
others. 


Free from glossy 
or shiny effects of 


wax crayons, but HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


rich in lustre. 


Last longer. Pa UY ey Nes 


Stronger, Better, 3 COLORS 
Cheaper. '\ FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
; : WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 
etmetmeme PERMANENT -WILLNOTAUBOFF. 
factory substitute Nene ttncineeei ean 


for water colors. MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 
SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A. 


Retails for 10 cents 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
. by The umeriean Crayon Co. 








ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


“Chicago’s representative Hardware House,’’ CHICAGO 
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Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that 
the ““Spanker Eraser 
Cleaner”’’ will “‘do the 
work” that we are will- 
ing to send one “on ap- 
proval” to any superin- 
tendent of schools, if this 
advertisement is men- 
tioned, we paying express 
charges both waysif not 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Js it fair? 








Showing the Machine in Operation 


A NEW SPANKING MACHINE 


The ‘Spanker Eraser Cleaner” actually cleans blackboard erasers. 

It is the only practical, effective and inexpensive eraser cleaner made. 
It takes any kind of eraser, and any size—big or little. 

It saves erasers—and erasers cost money. 


It preserves the health of your pupils and teachers— which can't be bought for 
money. 


It delivers 500 ‘‘spanks”’ a minute on one eraser. 


It acts as a fan and blows the dust from the eraser, out of a window, up a chimney, 
or foul air duct. 


It can be driven by an electric motor—or by boy power. 
It keeps the blackboards clean and the air pure. 


It is endorsed by physicians and superintendents as absolutely essential to any 
school building. 





































A Cross Section Showing the Leather “* Spankers”’ 


The “Spanker 
Eraser Cleaner”’ 
costs $5.00 f. 0. b 
Highland Park, IIL. 
(and saves time, 
erasers, money. 
and the health of 
teachers and cbil- 
dren). It is made 
only by the High- 
land Park Special- 
ty Company at 
Highlank Park,Ill, 
(a suburb of Chi- 
cago). 

















Sent on approvalif 
you mention this 
advertisement. 








|For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


MERICAN.GRAYON_CO. | 
Sins SS 


Metal Box. Three primary colors. Retails, 10 cents per box. 
KINDERGARTEN CRAY 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 







6 inches long, *% inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Aye., Sandusky, Ohio 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “Scroot Boarp JouRNAL.” 






















MANUALTRAINING BENCHES 


We Guarantee our BENCHES because 


WE make them. 

WE use only the best kiln-dried MAPLE. 
WE use only the best Hide Glue. 

WE know how they are made, 


» We make Benches to order. 


Send us your specifications and we will send you our 
estimate. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


’ 792 Grand Avenue - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 








a ee, 
FIVE OPERATIC SELECTIONS i 
THE ONLY RECORDS or 


Mme. LUISA TETRAZZINI, Soprano 
The new and famous star of New York opera, 
hailed by London as the Superior of Patti. 

Zon-o-phone Disk Records are superior, yet 
cost no more than others. Zon-o-phone machines 
are better made, yet cost less. Hear the Zon-o- 
phone before you buy 

Catalogue and Monthly record lists from 


Universal Talking Machine Mfg. Co., Newark,N. J. Lf 








EITHER IRON OR WOOD VISES 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


928 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Largest Manufacturers of Manual Training Benches 
in the World 


Tool rack 


8 2 

Manual Training Bench 
Superior to Anything Heretofore Offered 

Top 20 in. wide, 32 in. high—made 

in two lengths. 
No. 5 Built-up Top, 3 ft. 8 in., 
OR TUB sis kc iccisaceccc ce 

NO. 6, CWO VIBES. ...... 0 ccccccccces Mae 


No. 7 Built-up Top, 4 ft. 6 in., 
kk, reer eee 
INGs G, CWO VIBES... 65506 scccccccsvauee 


Side vise only $1.80; Tail vise 
Only $1.95. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 23, 1907. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

I shall take pleasure in recommending the New 
Manual Training Benches gotten out by your Com- 
pany to every teacher and supervisor of Manual 
Training in the country. § We have just put in fif- 

ty and could not ask for a better bench. They are strong, 
substantial. economical and workmanlike, One could not 
do better for the price, I predict a large sale for them. 
LOUIS A. BACON, Director Manual Training Public 
School, Indianapolis, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


™ Tool wel} 


\ ° 
Built up 
maple top 


Iron tail vise ___, 


Heavy braces 
to give rigidity 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


Third Edition—GET A COPY 





The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


1$ ATYOUR SERVICE! NO NEEDLESS WAIT 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOP “BLOTCHY 
WORK”’--NQ SIRI YOUR ORDER, WHETHER 
FOR ONE OR ONE HUNORED: COLLARS, 1S 
THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL Cane, THAT'S 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. 

WE ESPECIALLY CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL- 
ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OF BOTTLES, 
PACKAGES, ETC. REPRODUCED DIRECT 
FROM THE OBJECT OR DRAWINGS MADE 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES ANO 
PRICES. 


ENGRAVING & 


| PRINTING CO. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Board JourNAL.” 
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EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 
BLACKBOARDS A SPECIALTY $387 arse sate 


Hyloplate, and all other Materials. 


Every article fully guaranteed and the best your money can buy. Quality First, coupled with the 
low prices has built up my business. 


Write for prices stating quantity. M. H. E. BECKLEY, 80 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ae | mee 8-H NEW RESOLUTION 1908 

SCHOOL 4 | 4 , Se f a Resolved by the majority of school 

FURNITURE a A rR P wonpes, teah eee, Sel Sarre Gt 
D , y 


FURNITURE, when ordering school 
desks, teachers’ desks and chairs. It is 


AN : e > 
s ~ SF hereby recommended to address a com- 
S U p p LI ES munication to the above firm at Grand 
ey oN Rapids, Michigan: They will send sam- 


ple desks or information that will please 
; you. They also make church and opera 
We are the leading manufacturers of seating. Get in with the majority. 


Write to them. Best goods, lowest 
Stationary and Adjustable School Desks 


prices. 
Teachers’ Desks’ Teachers’ Chairs HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
Commercial Desks 


Recitation Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs , SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 


= * Do Ir To-pay !! WHAT? 

Auditorium Seating aL: f TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 
W f ish thi in the li f SCHOOL rs Ae ‘ ee Ene iy aes avec! Gateles and nat prices 
n in in \ i oam~, Of any £00 wanted. choo S, - ° . be 
nt etc netin em mee oe F coat Lanes. oe ee ree. a oe watew@ Guards, 
. a ee c S, , s y 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices AT? ee ee oe Se 








, | . Amortment ao Price Coat Gogite Good. oe en 

: end us your orders! atisfaction Guaranteed! $ 
ng Bench Globes Blackboards f L. _ everyntere. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 
a — Tellurians Erasers 
a. High—made ————- 
ths. Maps Crayons | 
ft. 8 in., Charts Blinds The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | 
(ow ences | 

Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

ee Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens “It gives me great pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
ft. 6 in Sharpener.” It does the work well and quickly. This last is of 
» ae Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners Ink,Ink-Wells and Fillers great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 


satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ||. mnayrentamaintonigeyel Se 


Re 
0; Tail vise 
5. 


Book Cases | 
| 


1d.., Oct, 23, 1907, Before you buy send for our free catalogues. 
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Training Public 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F.H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue | 
NEW YORK: 19W.Eighteenth ogi 4 

Street ip | 
BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street : : 


PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch 
Street 
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Pat. Dee. 12-05 Pat. Jan. 19-06 











WE GUARANTEE THIS DEVICE TO BE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INK 
WELL ON THE MARKET 


The U.S. INK WELL is the most NON-EVAPORATING, NON-BREAK- 
ABLE, DUSTPROOF device ever offered for sale. It will outlast many 
of any other make on the market. The following is one of a number 
of unsolicited expressions we have received: “IT IS THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE INK WELL PROBLEM WITH US.” The many re- 
peating orders we are receiving demonstrates its true merits. We can 
refer you to any number of users. Samples and prices furnished tpon 
request. Write: 


U. S. INK WELL CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
THOMPSON-SMITH CO,, 125 East 23rd St., New York City 
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Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell. Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


Our No.8 is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, but it is improved in all respects, and its 
glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3 does. It fits in the same size hole 
sent No. 3, which is now in use in nearly all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre- 
erred o f its larger glass. : 

The No 7 is aloo anew lnk well. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 
cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 
stead of the caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other will. 

We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, 520 Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot BoarD JOURNAL.” 





Eastern Agents: 





SchoolKoadSurnal 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S 
Attractive Supplementary Reading 










































The War for Independence - . - 5th year - 54c Nature’s Byways” - - - Ist and 2nd years - 36¢ 
By E. T. Tomlinson. By Nellie Walton Ford. 
The War of 1812 - - - - - - Sth year - 54c The Plant Baby and Its Friends - ist and 2nd years -  48¢ XXXVI 
By E. T. Tomlinson. By Kate Louise Brown. VoL. 
Lads and Lassies of Other Days - ith and 6th years - 54e Springtime Flowers - - - 38rd and 4th years - 36¢ 
By Lillian L. Price. By Mae Ruth Norcross. 
American Heroes and Heroism - - - 6th year - 60¢ Stories of Starland - - - - 38rd and 4th years - 50e 
By William A. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry. By Mary Proctor. 
American Pioneers - - - - - 6th year - 65¢ Giant Sun and His Family - - - - 4th year - 50e 
By William A. Mowry and Blanche S. Mowry. By Mary Proctor. 
GEOGRAPHY MISCELLANEOUS 
Around the World, Books I,.II, III - 2nd to 5th years - 36c-54e Asgard Stories . - -  Istand 2nd years - 36 
Edited by Clarence F. Carroll. By Mary H. Foster and Mabel H. Cummings. 
; Twilight Stories  - - - - - . 2nd year - 36¢ 
The World and Its P ee Series Braided Straws - - : - - 3rd and 4th years - 40¢ 
First Lessons - - 2+ + md year - 36¢ By Elizabeth E. Foulke. ; 
Glimpses of the World - 7 - - 3rd year ‘i 36¢ Selections for Memorizing’~ - - - Ist to Sth years - 60¢ 
Our Own Country - - : . 4th year ’ 50¢ By Avery W. Skinner. : 
Our American Neighbors ’ yo bth year : 60c Stories from the Hebrews - - - Srdand 4th years - 4% 
oo ne . . ' . = year " a By Josephine W. Heermans. 
we in Asis . ae 2 a : Heroes of Myth - + + «+ $rd and sti 
: I { Ath years - 50c 
Story of the Philippines Pia aw 6th yous : 60c Wandering Heroes - - - = ~- fthanddthycurs -  50e 
ae a. pms ten  A ites oo - a By Lillian L. Price. 
iews in Africa - . ° 7th and Sth years - Heroes of Chivalry - - - - Sth and 6th years - 
Australia and the Islands of the Sea, 2th and Sth years - 68c Sv toutes SMelsinnd. a 6th years 50¢ 
Hawaii and Its People ..* 7th and Sth years - 68¢ American Inventions and Inventors - - 6th year - = 65¢ 
The South American Republics - 7th and Sth years - 60c By William A. 


Mowry and Arthur May Mowry. 


Brief Educational Catalogue sent free upon request. For further information, address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





REVISED EDITION REVISED EDITION 


BAILEY’S BOTANY 


An Elementary Text for Schools BOOKS 


BY ae : eter ae 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851 


-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 
teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 

















L. H. BAILEY of Cornell University Theatrical Costumes and Wigs 


Costumes and Wigs for Amateur 
plays aspecialty. We rent Costumes 
and Wigs for all historical and — 
plays at reasonable rates. 


Write for Estimates 


L. HAGEMANN & CO., 111 Madison $i. 
FRED WEYAND, Mer., CHICAGO, ILL 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 


12mo. Half Leather, Fully Illustrated, $1.10, Net 


Prof. Bailey’s Botany is based on sound pedagogical principles. Starting with 
the familiar plant forms he leads the pupils up to the microscopical work which he 
believes should be considered seriously and by itself. Part I, takes up ‘‘The Plant 





Itself;’’ part II, ‘‘The Plant in Its Environment;’’ part III, ‘‘The Minute Structure PLATES 
of Plants,” and part IV, “The Kinds of Plants.” Rings, Society Pins 


Prize Medals, Ete. 
Made by H. ©. HASKELL 
293 7th Ave., New York 


Will be sent on request 
with Estimates. 


‘In the revised edition the flora has been enlarged to contain practically all the 
species to be found in the common and representative plants. 





The oook contains 500 illustrations which are, for the most part, reproductions 
of photographs. 
Cee nin MAA 


BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR 108 10 


uit KUL in.” 


THE REVISED EDITION IS NOW READY 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships for Teachers 


For men teachers and school superit 
tendents on leave of absence. Applict 
tions for 1908-09 received until Mareb 1 
1908. For information and blank forms ? 
application address George W. Robins0. 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arm 
and Sciences, 5 University Hall, Ca 
bridge, Mass. 


The De 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO 378 Wabash Ave. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp Jourma.” 





















School Sound Jounal 


This Journal was founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
You. XXXVI, No. 2 _ MILWAUKEE— New York—Chicago, FEBRUARY, 1908 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
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The Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association will meet in Washington, February 25, 26 and 27. 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 

An action will not lie in favor of the father 
of a pupil expelled from school against the 
teacher, when he has thereby suffered no direct 
pecuniary loss.—Sorrels vs. Matthews, Ga., 
1907. 

A private corporation operating a state nor- 
mal school and receiving moneys from legis- 
lative appropriations is within the purview of 
Act April 23, 1903 (P. L. 285), entitled “An 
Act to prevent officers or members of boards 
of managers of institutions receiving appropria- 
tions of state moneys from selling supplies to 
such institutions, or acting as agent for the 
sale of the same.”—East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School vs. Yetter, Pa. Super. Ct. 
1907. 

Teachers and Officers. 

A suecessful contestant for the office of 
county superintendent of schools did not dis- 
qualify himself to hold the office because, pend- 
ing the determination of the contest, he went 
to an adjoining county to teach a term of 
school, where he owned a house and personalty 
in the county of the contest, and left a consid- 
erable portion of his household goods there, 
claiming that county as his residence; his 
name remained on the great register as a 
voter, and he returning when the term of school 
closed.—People vs. Wilson, Cal. App. 1907. 

The statutes of 1898 (page 442) requiring 
the director of a school district to prosecute 
an action of the treasurer’s bond for a breach 
of a condition thereof, and authorizing a 
school district meeting to make necessary pro- 
visions for the prosecution of any action in 
which the district may be a party, require a 
director to sue on the treasurer’s bond and 
prosecute it until the electors of the district 
take control thereof.—School Dist. No. 11 of 
Town of Madison vs. Clifeorn, Wis. 1907. 

Where school directors have élected a teach- 
er, holding a state normal school diploma, for 
one term, they cannot during the current school 
year extend his contract for two additional 
terms. In making the original contract they 
have exhausted their powers, under Act June 
25, 1895 (P. L. 175), and in attempting to ex- 
tend it they are trenching on the powers of 
the succeeding board.—Murray vs. Wilkes- 
Barre tp. School Dist. 33, Pa. Super. Ct. 373. 

School Taxation. 

An educational corporation, owning lands 
which by a contract with the state are exempted 
from taxation, may maintain a suit in equity 
to restrain the officers of the state from levy- 
ing and collecting taxes on improvements made 
on such lands by lessees, which by the terms 
of the leases become part of the realty, to be 
paid for by the landlord on the termination of 
the leases; such taxes being in effect against 
theylands themselves, and in any event, in di- 
rect diminuation of their rental value —Uni- 
versity of the South vs. Jetton, U. S. ©. C. 
Tenn. 

LEGAL. 

Ohio. County solicitor Ireton of Hamilton 
county has given an opinion to the school 
‘board of Madisonville, that plans for school 
buildings must be secured by competition. 
Heretofore architects have been generally em- 
ployed by favor, but if Mr. Ireton’s opinion is 
declared good law, then plans for every school- 
house costing more than $500 must be adver- 
tised for and awarded under contract. 

Governor Cummins of Iowa has appointed 


Frederick E. Bolton, of Iowa City, William H. 


SchoolGoadFoumnal 


Baily, of Des Moines, and Arthur Springer, of 
Columbus Junction, as members of the com- 
mission to codify the school laws of the state. 
This commission was created by the last legis- 
lature and will report to the assembly of 1909. 

The creation of the commission was recom- 
mended by State Superintendent Riggs. The 
law under which it has being provides that it 
shall be composed of one school man and two 
practicing attorneys. Professor Bolton is at 
the head of the department of education of the 
state university. Messrs. Baily and Springer 
have more or less experience as members of 
school boards. , 

The supreme court of North Carolina has 
decided that normal building bonds are issued 
for a special purpose and may not exceed ten 
per cent of the assessed valuation of a muni- 
cipality. The case came to the court from 
Greensboro where the bonds for a new school 
were tested in a friendly suit. 


District Judge Rizer has been asked by the 
attorneys of the Pueblo, Colo., school board to 
enter a permanent order enjoining the board 
from ‘purchasing sites for school buildings 
without an affirmative vote of the district. An 
injunctional suit was brought by a tax payer 
several months ago to prevent the purchase of 
a piece of land for a high school. The attor- 
neys for the board rendered an opinion that 
the law plainly provided for an election and 
advised that the suit should not be contested. 
Judge Rizer’s decision will set a precedent for 
the entire state. 

The supreme court of lowa has recently ren- 
dered a decision that the law providing for the 
transportation of pupils to and from school is 
not mandatory. The school boards of the state 
may refuse to provide a conveyance if they 
deem it desirable. 

Newark, N. J. Supreme Court Justice 
Swayze has refused to grant a writ of certior- 
aril to members of the board of education who 
had been legislated out of office. 

The Pennsylvania state supreme court has 
declared the salary commission created by the 
Pittsburg school board to be an illegal body. 
The teachers who opposed the commission de- 
clared that it acted unfairly and unreasonably 
and that the central board of education was 
without power. to appoint its members. 

The city solicitor of Dayton, Ohio, has ren- 
dered an opinion that the local school board 
may order the vaccination of school children, 
if it desires. 


The supreme court of the state of Washing- 
ton has decided that personal injury suits may 
be brought against school districts. The ques- 
tion was brought to the attention of the court 
in the suit of the parents of Mamie M. ‘Red- 
field against school district No. 3, Kittitas 
county. The child, while a pupil, was severely 
sealded with boiling water that fell from a 
stove. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

San Antonio, Tex. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. F. E. Wolfe, a rule has been passed to 
raise the qualifications of elementary school 
principals. The new rules require that no prin- 
cipal shall be eligible “who does not hold a 
Texas state permanent certificate of the high- 
est order, or its equivalent, and who has not 
satisfactorily passed a principal’s examination 
consisting of a critical oral and written test 
touching the subject matter and methods of 
the course of study in the grades.” 

Berkeley, Cal. Schools which have eight 
grades must have male principals, according to 
a new rule of the school board. 

Fremont, O. A rule has been adopted “that 
teachers shall not be called to the telephone 
during school hours except in cases of sickness 
or death.” 





MR. C. W. MOORES, ESQ., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


President-elect, School Board. 


The school management committee of the 
Chieago school board has formulated a set of 
rules absolutely prohibiting high school stu- 
dents to join secret societies. The rules give 
the superintendent permission to dismiss from 
the schools any student who is a member of a 
fraternity or sorority. It is expected that op- 
position will be raised in the board and that a 
legal contest will ensue when the rules are 
promulgated. 

Museatine, Ia. A new system of grading the 
work of the high school students has been put 
in foree. The regular tests and the quarterly 
examinations have been discontinued and _ the 
daily work and final semester examination will 
be the means of grading the pupils. The prin- 
cipal makes out the standing of every member 
of the class, and at the end of each month 
these are given to the pupils for the inspection 
of their parents, and at the end of the half 
year term the grades are mailed direct to the 
parents. 

Rockford, Ill. The school board has refused 
to introduce medical inspection in the schools. 
Dr. T. H. Culhane, a member of the board, 
offered the services of the county medical as- 
sociation without cost for one year. 


Too Slow. 


Miss Primer—“Did you ever run for school 
director?” 

Mr. Suitor—‘Yes, but I didn’t run fast 
enough.” 
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To school boards the janitor, the man who 
personally acts as custodian of the school 
property, occupies a sufficiently important po- 
sition to justify consideration. 

The care and protection of the capital in- 
yested in the school property of the state is 
surely a responsibility that rests on school 
boards, and yet it is a fact that rarely in other 
lines of trusteeship this actual care and re- 
sponsibility is so generally shifted to subordi- 
nates—the janitors—as is the custom with all 
school property. 

The school, next to the church, fortunately, 
is looked upon as a somewhat sacred institu- 
tion, and local pride. In our schools, the prin- 
cipal, teachers, pupils and parents, all are in- 
terested. The community or civie spirit often 
is in evidenee in behalf of the school. These 
factors, L believe, contribute more directly to 
the good service on the part of those in charge 
of the school buildings, than does the usual 
indifferent supervision and regulations of the 
average school board and its officers, in our 
cities and towns. 

Hence, if it appears that the vested author- 
itv is perhaps lax in looking after the property 
placed in trust in its hands, it may prove 
profitable for us to consider this subject. 

This does not merely refer to our proper 
protection of the vast money value represented 
alone, but to the more important consideration 
of health, comfort, cleanliness and good habits 
of the ehildren, not only as an aid, but as a 
part of the real training that our schools 
should provide. 

The janitor who shares in this sehool spirit 
and local pride to which I have referred, and 
is efficient as a workman is in most cases a 
satisfactory janitor. He is the one who knows 
no exact line where his duties cease, who at 
any hour of the day or mght is alert to protect 
the school property. And it is the janitor who 
lacks in this school spirit, and who has no 
pride nor respect for publie property that too 
ofien merely performs certain routine work, 
and fails to render ereditable service, fearful 
that some other janitor put in less hours per 
day. 

Principals, as the executive heads of schools, 
have much to do in so directing and over-see- 
ing the eare of their buildings and grounds, 
and their leadership often makes or mars the 
character of the janitor service. Some princi- 
pals make exceptionally good head janitors, 
and I have known several janitors who were 
splendid viee-prineipals. In fact, a_ tactful, 
helpful co-operation, aiding and relieving each 
other, is essential not only to a well kept school 
building but to a suecessful school. 

But possibly a more definite division of the 
work is desirable, so the janitors may know 
detinitely their duties and not be imposed upon 
by certain principals who make the janitor. 
From the point of view of the board we may 
briefly consider the janitor—first, as to his se- 
lection; second, as to his duties; third, as to 
his compensation. 

Selection of a Janitor. 

In the matter of selection it may be easier 
to enumerate what to avoid. It is often stated 
in the employment of teachers: “Don’t give 
the school to ‘Our Mary’ or to ‘Cousin Dolly’ 

for the reasons don’t make ‘Little 
Johnnie’ or ‘Uncle Dan’ janitor.” Getting a 
job for some one, or selecting a janitor for 


same 





By Reuben W. Jones, Secretary Board of Education, Seattle, Wash. 


family, business, political, charitable or any 
other reason, than to secure best service pos- 
sible, is to be avoided. 

Col. Waring, the noted street commissioner 
of New York City, who made his department 
wonderfully effective in cleaning up the great 
city, once said to a man who inquired how he 
accomplished such results: “I put MEN be- 
hind the brooms, not merely voters.” But how 
to make a good selection of a man adapted for 
the varied duties of a school janitor is a diffi- 
cult task. If the applicant has had no succes- 
ful experience he doesn’t know, and you cannot 
tell, whether he will succeed. Personal neat- 
ness, alertness, good habits, good health, youth, 
a family and home, tact, foresight and good 
judgment, are all desirable qualifications. 

And yet, nothing but an actual test in the 
schools can determine the fitness of men for the 
work. This test will soon show whether the 
janitor knows dirt, knows how and where to 
look for it, and not merely SEE dirt, but 
knows how to get rid of it. Is he naturally 
adapted for such work? 

Has he the housekeeper’s instinct? Is he 
distressed over any untidiness? Or, can he 
indifferently walk about, not seeing and not 
picking wp paper or litter-of any kind? 

Selections should be on the merit basis so 
far as information in the applications and ref- 
indicate. With intelligent and 
workable rules and regulations, let efficiency 
be the standard for promotion and continuance 
in the service. 

Duties of Janitors. 
The enumeration of the various duties usu- 


erences Can 


ally assigned to the janitor of large schools, as 
generally found in the adopted rules of school 
boards, would require more time and _ space 
than this paper permits. Many of those duties 
have already been referred to indirectly. 
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THE TEACHER’S CREED 
AND PRAYER. 


‘41 believe in boys, the noble sons of 
to-day, the fathers of to-morrow. Ibe- 
lieve in girls, the delight of the present, 
the stay of the future. 1! believe in the 
innocence and purity of both, and in 
the great need of keeping them so, 
their freedom from the curse of ignor- 
ance and crime. To this end I believe 
in the joint effort of the home, the 
school, the church, and the state. 

1 believe that the only right environ- 
ment of any life is Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness; Truth as reached through all the 
sciences, Beauty as embraced in Art, 
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~ 1 believe God is Infinite, man is finite. — 
- 1 believe in the dignity of man’s crea- @ 
” tion, of his great possibility for to-day, = 
> and for all the future. 1! believe in the - 
x constant quest for perfection for myself — 
“and for all my fellows. I believe inthe @ 
« past and all its contributions. | believe ” 
_ in the present with all its joy of service. = 
* 1 believe in the future and its reward. Wa 
~ | believe in Jesus Christ, His service, e 
~ His brotherhood, His authority, His life. 
2 1 believe He was, and is, the World’s ~ 
. greatest Teacher. + 
~ May tbe like Him. Amen.”’ : 
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No list would be so comprehensive as to in- 
clude all that a good janitor finds to do. The 
importance of properly heating and ventilating 
the building possibly ranks first. A thorough 
understanding of the workings of the heating 
system of his building and a constant study 
of all the conditions of fuel, prevailing winds, 
peculiarity of the location of buildings, ex- 
posed or remote rooms, the ventilating arrange- 
ment, the self-regulating temperature appa- 
ratus (if any), are some of the problems of the 
janitor. Means and methods of sweeping, 
cleaning, scrubbing, dusting, oiling, painting, 
repairing, ete., or the best care and treatment 
of floors, desks, windows, woodwork, black- 
boards, basements, closets, plumbing, care of 
clocks, care of grounds, care of electric lights, 
belts and wires, protection from fire, ete., indi- 
eate a few ways for janitors to keep busy. 

The duties pertaining to handling, checking, 
accounting for and reporting fuel, and other 
building supplies receiyed at his building, re- 
quire the janitor’s attention. For handling the 
vast quantities of books, and endless school 
supplies, under the prevailing free supply sys- 
tem, the principal often finds a good janitor’s 
help the only relief. The janitor’s assistance 
in directing the children in the halls, base- 
ments and on the grounds is another test of his 
general efficiency. 


Compensation of Janitors. 

The compensation of janitors should at all 
times be such as to’ secure good, faithful, 
efficient men, who will remain in the service. 
Inadequate pay makes it difficult to find and 
retain such men, as they are liable to be at- 
tracted to other more pleasant and less ar- 
duous lines of work. 

The salaries must be largely based on class 
of heating plants and area of floors and ground 
space. Except possibly for large high schools, 
janitors should be allowed to furnish their own 
approved assistance. 

A. consideration in many cities is a place of 
residence. for the janitor and family. Rooms 
in the school building, generally in the base- 
ment, or in a detached building on the school 
grounds, with fuel and light, are often fur- 
nished. This undoubtedly adds something to 
the constant protection of the property. How- 
ever, I believe that it is preferable to pay the 
men well and encourage them to own their 
own homes, near the school. 

Occasional meetings of janitors and school 
directors, especially vacation 
They offer 
opportunities for general conferences regard- 
ing the duties, the various methods of doing 
work, the results of tests and experiments. Oc- 


preceding the 
periods, are to be commended. 


casional talks from experts on heating or some 
other subject pertinent to the care of school 
Luildings are highly beneficial. 

Visits of groups of janitors to buildings 
where the service in some special line is de- 
ficient, are desirable in that the men may learn 
how to improve. 

The janitor’s position is certainly an im- 
portant one ‘and school directors should be in 
close touch with the service. A closer relation 
and a better acquaintance of the men who 
share the great responsibility of being cus- 
todians of millions of dollars worth of public 
property would surely prove beneficial and en- 
couraging to both. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 
The preparations for the meeting of the de- 
partment of Superintendence of Washington, 
Feb. 25, 26 and 27, are rapidly taking shape 
and the prospects are that the attendance will 
reach to close two thousand superintendents. 
Mr. P. M. Hughes, assistant superintendent in 
the Washington schools, is in charge of the 
local arrangements and has made assurances 
that the department will be well taken care of. 
The program has been completed, and while 
no changes have been made in the essential 
features of the preliminary announcement, 
Secretary Shepard states that some important 
names have been added to the list of speakers. 
In addition to the announcement in the 
preliminary program that President Roosevelt 
would receive the members of the department 
at the White House at 2:30 p. m., Feb. 26th, 
the following are authorized: 

“Through the courtesy of the trustees of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the board of educa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., has arranged for 
a reception to be given at the gallery, to the 
visiting members of the -department, on the 
evening of Thursday, Feb. 27th, at 8:00 p. m. 
The United States Marine band will be in at- 
tendance. 

“The Society of Columbian Women of The 
George Washington University extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the ladies attending the meet- 
ing of the department to accept hospitality at 
the parlors of the Women’s building of the 
University, 1536-1538 1st, N. W. These rooms 
are centrally located, near the New Willard 
hotel, and will afford a convenient rallying and 
resting place for the lady members.” 

It will be remembered that the department of 
Superintendence met in Washington, D. C., 
every year but. one from 1874 to 1889. There 
is a call for all who attended any of those 
meetings to hold a reunion during the con- 
vention week; the time and place to be named 
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Pittsburg. 
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Lincoln, Neb. 





SUPT. S. D. BROOKS, 
Boston, Mass. 


in the final program. All members during 
those years who can be present at the Wash- 
ington meeting are requested to notify Secre- 
tary Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., at an 
early date. 

Railroad Rates. 

In the preliminary program, reference was 
made to “ecard orders” to be issued to members 
residing in the territories of the Central Pas- 
senger Association, the Southwestern Excur- 
sion Bureau, the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion and the Trans-Continental Passenger As- 
siciation, by which special round trip rates 
may be obtained from Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation points to Washington. These card 
orders will be issued to members on application 
to Secretary Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
The various rates to Washington, D. C., and 
return are as follows: 
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From Chicago $29.45 $31.95 - $34.50 
From St. Louis 35.40 38.95 41.25 
From Louisville 26.70 29.90 or 30.95 32.00 
From Cincinnati 21.60 22.90 or 23.85 27.00 
From Columbus 18.35 19.05 24.10 
From Cleveland 16.00 16.95 22.00 
From Detroit 22.80 23.65 28.50 


The Eastern Canadian Association have au- 
thorized a rate from points in that territory 
of one and one-third fare for the round trip 
on the certificate plan. 

The North Carolina Association of City Su- 
perintendents and the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology will meet in Wash- 
ington during the convention of the depart- 
ment. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania 
and the Big Four ©. & O. routes will run 
special coaches to Washington. These sleepers 
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will be attached to trains leaving Chicago in 
the afternoon of February 23d and reaching 
Washington Monday afternoon. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Clerk William L. Reed has announced that 
Supt. J. I. Hudson of the public schools of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has resigned and will relin- 


quish his position February 15th. The board ; 


is now on the lookout for a new superintendent 
to take charge of the twelve buildings and 4,000 
pupils. “A high class man can command a 
salary proportionate to his abilities.” 

Woonsocket, R. I. A simple system of medi- 
eal inspection has been introduced into the 
schools, to be developed as occasion may de- 
mand. The $400 has been appropriated to 
cover the first year’s expenses. 

Youngstown, O. The school board has 
adopted a resolution that the director of 
schools be authorized to issue orders for con- 
tracts and purchase, in sums not to exceed $150, 
provided that in every case there is sufficient 
amount in the fund on which the order is 
drawn to meet the expenditure. 

PUBLIC PRESS.— School authorities, in 
dealing with the representatives of the press, 
constantly feel that the full publicity of all 
school matters is not always conducive to the 
best interest of the schools. Being fully war- 
ranted in this feeling, school boards are, how- 
ever, apt to become overzealous in withholding 
news matter from the public and thereby come 
into conflict with the press representatives. 

Good judgment, together with ordinary tact, 
must here establish a correct attitude towards 
the press. Experience has taught that the aver- 
age newspaper stands ready to withhold from 
publicity matter that is apt to undermine the 
prestige and discipline of the school system. 
Executive sessions give rise to suspicion and 
should therefore not be engaged in oftener than 
necessary. 
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Speakers, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, Washington, Feb. 25, 26, 27. 
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Teachers. 

The problem of classifying and paying teach- 
ers has commanded the best thought of school 
boards and superintendents. It is always a 
vexed question, because nothing will arouse 
the attention of the average teacher so quickly 
as a discussion touching his or her compensa- 
tion. 


One of the latest methods to be put into 
successful operation is the “Seattle” plan, 
which takes its name from the city in which 
it was first devised and whence it has spread. 
The method has attracted wide attention on ac- 
count of its equitableness and because it insures 
tne teacher equal pay for twelve months in the 
year. 

The School Board Journal is indebteed to 
Supt. Frank B. Cooper for the following out- 
line of the “Seattle Method” as it is oper- 
ated : 

The salary paid grade teachers is based 
upon the schedule according to the length and 
character of experience in school work. 

Grade teachers are classified into five classes, 
of which those in the first class are paid at 
the rate of $720 a year; those in the second 
class, $780 .a year; those in the third class, 
$840 a year; those in the fourth class, $900 a 
year, and those in the fifth class, $960 a year. 
To illustrate, a teacher in the fifth class will 
receive her total annual salary in the follow- 
ing installments: 


October 5 . iiausesa ee 
November 5 .......... 80 
December 5 80 
January 5. 80 
February 5 80 
March 5 .... 80 
BE © ih ssc resenenenas 80 
BT DE x4 bas see neeenwen ds 80 
NE De ds caceeven cheeses 80 
June 21 160 
September 5 ........e0% 80 

$960 


To be eligible to appointment, candidates 
must have had a normal school education, or 
its equivalent, and at least two years’ success- 
ful experience in graded schools of acceptable 
rank. Teachers who have these minimum of 
qualifications are assigned to the first class 
mentioned above. Especially meritorious teach- 
ers of less experience may be appointed by the 
board of education as probation teachers at 
less than the minimum salary. 


High school teachers are also divided into 
five classes similar to the grade teachers. Those 
in the first class are paid $900 a year; those 
in the second, $990 a year; those in the third 
class, $1,080 a year; those in the fourth class, 
$1,170 a year; and those in the fifth class, 
$1,260 a year. Heads of departments receive 
$1,500 per year, irrespective of class or experi- 
ence. 


To be eligible for positions in the high 
schools, applicants, except those to be em- 
ployed in the manual arts and commercial de- 
partments, must have had a complete college 
education and one year’s successful experi- 
ence in a high school of the first class. Teach- 
ers of such minimum qualifications are as- 
signed to the first grade. For merit, grade 
teachers with the requisite college education 
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may be advanced by unanimous vote of the 
school board. 

Newly appointed teachers are credited with 
experience in other schools of acceptable rank, 
but no one appointed for the first time to 
service in the Seattle schools will be voted 
above the third class. At any time, after one 
semester’s work, any teacher whose work is 
especially meritorious may be advanced to the 
next class by unanimous vote of the board of 
education. ; 

All teachers who are re-elected are advanced 
year by year until the maximum salary has 
been reached. Any teacher may be denied 
promotion, or may be reduced in class, upon 
recommendation of the superintendent, sup- 
ported by reports of his supervisory assistants. 
For exceptional merit any re-elected teacher 
may be given a further advance in salary to 
an amount not in excess of the maximum. 

Teachers are paid one-twelfth of the annual 
salary on the fifth day of each month, except 
July and August. At the close of the school 
year in June, the teachers receive the tenth 
and eleventh installments of their salary, and 
upon the fifth of September following they 
are paid the twelfth installment. Any teacher 
who renders less than a full year’s service will 
receive as many two-hundredths of the elev- 
enth and twelfth installments as there have 
been days actually taught by him or her during 
the year. 

A teacher who resigns her position after Au- 
gust 1 and prior to the payment of the twelfth 
installment, will receive only one-half of the 
twelfth month’s salary. 

Teachers excused for absence from duty on 
account of sickness are allowed one four- 
hundredth of their annual salary for each day 
absent, during a total of not more than twenty 
school days in one school year. Two days’ full 
pay is allowed for absence caused by death in 
the immediate family. 


EQUAL SALARIES. 

Cogent reasons are given in the annual re- 
port of Dr. W. H. Maxwell why the salaries of 
women teachers should not be equal to those 
of men. The women last year made a determ- 
ined fight for raising their salaries up to the 
standard of the men’s and have expressed their 
desire to re-open the question at an early date. 

Mr. Maxwell writes: 

“Tf the conclusion that the employment of 
men in the schools is necessary be valid it fol- 
lows that the educational authorities must pay 
salaries to men sufficient to obtain the requis- 
ite supply of men teachers of ability and cul- 
ture. If, however, it is not necessary to pay 
the same salaries in order to obtain a sufficient 
supply of women teachers of refinement and 
culture, it is difficult to see what reason can be 
advanced for increasing the educational ex- 
penses to the extent involved in equalizing the 
salaries of women teachers with those at pres- 
ent paid to men. 

“For the sake of clearness the argument may 
be stated in a series of propositions: 

“1, The majority of the class teachers in 
the public schools are women, for two reasons: 
(a) for the younger children who constitute 
the larger number in the schools women make 
the better teachers: (b) the services of women 
teachers may be obtained more cheaply than 
those of men. 


““2. Some men teachers ate and should be 
employed in the higher grades for three prin- 
cipal reasons: (a) that the pupils may come 
under the influence of the intellectual and 
moral qualities that particularly characterize 
men, as well as under the influence of the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities that particularly 
characterize women; (b) that the pupils may 
be made to feel that culture and refinement are 
not the peculiar province of women, but 
should also be striven for and possessed by 
men; (c) that the larger boys may have guid- 
ance and leadership in athletic sports. 

“3. In order to obtain the services of even 
a small number of men, it has been found nec- 
essary to pay considerably higher salaries than 
those paid to women. 

“‘4. Neither by any received economic 
theory nor by the analogy of any practice in 
any other walk of life can it be regarded as 
sound policy to determine the salaries of the 
great majority (women) of the teaching force 
by the salaries paid to a comparatively few 
(men) who are employed, not because on the 
average they teach the ordinary school 
branches better than women do, but for special 
purposes.’ ” 

ENDOWMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent Frank S. Tisdale of Water- 
town, N. Y., believes that the public schools 
should be endowed. Writing in his annual re- 
port, he urges: 

“A public school system must of right re- 
ceive its main support from the people for 
whose welfare it is established, but there is no 
reason why additions to our school facilities, 
such as an advanced course in manual train- 
ing and trade schools, should not be provided 
by a joint action of the community, state, and 
the private individual. 

No one ever accumulates a fortune by his 
own individual work. Fortunes are accumula- 
ted under the leadership of the individual by 
the aid of common labor. ‘The individual who 
accumulates such a fortune, therefore, is in a 
certain way indebted to the common people of 
his community. He is, however, under no 
moral obligations to give back any part of his 
accumulated wealth to the community from 
which he derived the same, unless he does so 
from philanthropic motives. Men of wealth 
have contributed largely to our higher institu- 
tions of learning and should the idea of endow- 
ing public school systems become recognized 
as being a most beneficial use of accumulated 
wealth, by this means the required financial 
support for these added needs of our public 
school system might be provided. The fact 
that such an endowment would provide added 
school facilities through unending years for 
the children and youth of his own community 
should appeal to the individual of philanthropic 
temperament. In some parts of New England 
men of wealth have given money for the con- 
struction of public schools. I do not know that 
any public school has ever been endowed by 
men of wealth. There is nothing in the state 
law which would prevent the acquisition of 
endowment funds for school purposes. Un- 
questionably, money contributed in this way 
for a specific part of the work of the public 
schools, would be used intelligently and would 
accomplish the purpose intended. 


The school boards of South Dakota held a 
successful convention last month at Water- 
town. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, M. Moriarty, 
Redfield; vice president, C. L. Ronald; sec- 
retary, Mrs. M. M. Williams, Centerville; 
treasurer, Dr. S. B. Dickinson, Watertown. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PUPIL 


Admission.—The public elementary schools 
are free to pupils of the following ages: 

4 to 20, Wisconsin. 

5 to 21, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York, Virginia. 

5 to 20, Michigan, New Jersey. 

5 to 18, Vermont, Porto Rico. 

6 to 21, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

6 to 20, Kentucky, Missouri, North Dakota. 

6 to 18, Georgia, Louisiana, Nevada, Utah. 

7 to 17, Texas. 

7 to 21, Alabama. 

From 5 upward, in Connecticut. 

From 6 upward, in Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire have no 
age limit. 

School boards, however, make rules in the 
interest of the school by which children delay- 
ing\entrance longer than two weeks after the 
beginning of each semester are excluded until 
the succeeding semester. 

Absentees.— Every pupil who is absent or 
tardy is required to promptly bring a written 
excuse from parent or guardian. In case a 
pupil has been absent a half-day and continues 
absent the next half-day, notice of such ab- 
sence is sent to the parents. A repetition of 
such absence necessitates that a notice be sent 
to the truant officer, who will promptly investi- 
gate the case. Sickness or imperative necessity 
are the only valid excuses for absence Dis- 
missals before the close of school are granted 
only in case of some pressing emergency. 

Any pupil who is absent four half days in 
four successive weeks, without excuse satis- 
factory from the parent or guardian, usually 
forfeits his seat to the school. Pupils thus 
suspended are not to be restored until the parent 
or guardian shall satisfy the superintendent 
that the pupil will be punctual in the future, 
and obtain from him a permit to return. 

Consumptives.— Medical authorities hold that 
it is not necessary to enforce an absolute rule 
excluding consumptives from school. It is 
highly essential that every consumptive per- 
mitted to attend school should be required to 
minutely carry out necessary measures to pre- 
vent communicating his disease to others. 
Every effort should be made to have an early 
knowledge of consumptive teachers or scholars; 
and to that end medical inspection of schools 
is the best means. Consumptives should be 
dissuaded from attending school for their own 
sake. Much good might be accomplished, and 
these recommendations be much more easily 
enforced, if all teachers and older scholars were 
fully instructed in the prevention and cure of 
‘ tuberculosis. 

Deportment.—The rules under this heading 
usually require that pupils refrain from the use 
of tobacco, and from vile and profane language, 
and other immoral conduct of any kind, to be 


neat in their persons and punctual and regular’ 


in attendance, diligent in study and faithful in 
observance of every rule. 

Detention.—The position of school authori- 
fies on this subject is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing: No pupil shall be detained in school 
during recess as a punishment, but a teacher 
may detain a pupil for a reasonable time after 
the close of the session, either for the purpose 
of discipline, or to make up neglected lessons; 


and janitors shall not interfere with rooms so 
occupied. 


Discipline.—School rules usually provide that 
teachers shall discipline all the children as 
nearly as possible as would a judicious parent. 
It is set forth in rules that this can be secured 
by kindness, firmness and self-control on the 
part of the teacher, combined with the con- 
stant and cheerful activity on the part of the 
pupil and the encouraging atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. 

Excuses.—No pupil should be from school 
during the regular daily session to take music, 
dancing, drawing or other lessons, or to attend 
any public entertainment or matinee, or to 
leave school to attend to other duties, without 
the express permission of the principal. Such 
requests should be made by the parent of the 
child in person or by letter to the principal. 

Pupils should be required in all cases of 
absence to bring, on their return to school, an 
excuse in writing from their parents or guar- 
dian, assigning good and sufficient reasons for 
such absence. ‘The only valid excuses for ab- 
sence are: 

1. Sickness of the pupil. 

2. Sickness or death of some member of the 
iamily, requiring the presence of the pupil at 
home or making it impossible to send the pupil 
to school promptly. 

3. Inclement weather when sending the pu- 
pil would endanger his or her health. 

4. Imperative necessity. 

Expulsion.—The power to expel a pupil is 
usually entrusted -to the superintendent or, 
where such an officer does not exist, to the 
principal, and in the rural districts to the 
school board. 

The reinstatement of a pupil is in many 
localities left to the superintendent, but more 
often in the hands of the school board or a 
committee thereof. 

The causes which may warrant expulsion con- 
sist of dishonesty, immorality, persistent dis- 
inclination to study, wilful destruction of 
school property and vicious obstruction to the 
progress of other pupils. 

Home Study.—The question of the right of 
the school authorities to exact home study on 
the part of the pupils has frequently led to 
bitter controversy. As a result some boards 
forbid teachers to demand any home study. 
The general rule, however, is that the lower 
grades are exempted from home study, while 
in grades from the fifth upward, it is exacted. 

The board of education of Greater New 
York has always adhered to the following rule: 
No home work of any kind, except spelling and 
supplementary reading, shall be assigned to the 
pupils of any primary class. No home work 
requiring more than half an hour in any day, 
except spelling and supplementary reading, 
shall be assigned to the pupils in the four 
lower grammar grades. No home work requir- 
ing more than an hour in any one day, except 
spelling and supplementary reading, shall be 
assigned to pupils in the four highest grammar 
grades. The solution of mathematical problems 
shall not be assigned for home study in any 
except the second and first grammar grades. 

Non-Residents.—The following rules are an 
adaptation of those prevailing in several me- 
dium sized cities, determining when tuition 
fees shall be paid by non-resident: pupils and 
when such pupils shall be exempted from their 
payment: 

First—Under no circumstances shall a non- 
resident pupil be allowed to attend a city school 
without the payment of tuition fees if such a 
non-resident pupil resides in one of the towns 
adjoining the city within a mile of a town 
schoolhouse, and the branches of education 


adapted to such non-resident pupil are there 
taught. 

Second—If it appears to the satisfaction of 
the board that the parent or guardian of the 
non-resident pupil is too poor to pay tuition 
fees, or that the pupil is abandoned by his par- 
ents, and such a pupil is permanently living 
with a resident (although not formally adopted 
by such a resident), such pupil shall be ex- 
empted from payment of tuition fees Affida- 
vits of reputable citizens shall be required by 
the board to prove the poverty or lack of ability 
of the parent or guardian to pay tuition fees, 
otherwise such pupil, although permanently liv- 
ing in the city with such resident, shall be 
compelled to pay them. 

Third—Non-resident ‘pupils whose parents 
pay taxes in the city on property owned in the 
city shall be credited on their tuition fees with 
the amount of the state, county and city school 
taxes paid by such parent the year preceding 
the application for admission in the city schools 
of such pupils. The non-resident committee 
will require an affidavit of the parent, showing 
the amount of school tax such parent pays, and 
the original tax receipt from the city treasurer, 
or a certified copy thereof. 

Promotions.—The following rules regarding 
grammar school pupils prevail in many locali- 
ties: No child shall be kept over two years in 
any one grade, without a consultation with the 
superintendent. 

Promotions of pupils of the first, second and 
third grades shall be made by the teachers. 

A monthly record shall be kept of each pu- 
pil’s scholarship, which shall be the basis upon 
which the judgment of the teacher and super- 
intendent shall depend in deciding upon the 
fitness of the pupil for promotion. 

Promotions from the fourth to the eighth 
grades, inclusive, shall be made by the principal 
of the school and the superintendent. 

Whenever a pupil fails to perform the work 
of a grade faithfully, the teacher shall inform 
the parent or guardian, and unless there is suf- 
ficient improvement after a trial of three 
months to warrant the continuance in the 
grade, the pupil may have the approval of the 
principal and superintendent to be dropped to 
the grade below. 

Grammar and high grade pupils have to make 
a general average of 70%, and to make not 
less than 50% on any one study, in order to 
be promoted or to graduate. 

High school pupils, and in many localities 
grammar school pupils, who have an average 
of 90% and who have not been absent more 
than ten days in a half year are excused from 
examinations for promotions. 

Reports.—Reports for pupils, grades four to 
twelve, inclusive, are made each month. They 
include (a) scholarship, (b) deportment, (c) 
attendance. Report must be signed by parent 
or guardian and returned. 

Self-Government.—The object of the system 
is to train the students in self-control and to 
exercise a good influence over good fellow 
students. 

The usual plan of government which is con- 
fined to high schools only is one “of the stu- 
dents, and for the students” and gives each 
pupil a share in the discipline of the school. 
The school faculty does not control ‘the order 
of the school, but the two student bodies, the 
senate, the house of tribunes, have sole charge 
of the school in this matter. The senate, the 
higher body, consists of two members of the 
faculty and two members, a boy and girl, 
chosen by ballot from each of the four classes 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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Our Teachers, Our Schools and Our Industries 


By Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education, of New York State. 


It seems clear enough that we are about to 
have a new class of sciiools in our system of 
public education. Provision must be made for 
schools which teach trades and also for schools 
of a more general character for those who leave 
the elementary grades to work in the stores and 
offices and factories. The school age must be 
extended, and the schools must keep hold of 
children until they are fitted to begin some def- 
inite employment. These schools must be open 
at times which will allow pupils to attend them 
and also engage in regular work, and employ- 
ers must plan so that young employes may at- 
tend school at definite hours. The public 
school system must support the industrial as 
well as the professional activities of the 
country. 

Not more than one-third of the children who 
enter the elementary schools in the cities of 
New York state remain to complete the course. 
Only about one-half of them remain till the 
end of the fifth grade. ‘Ihe greater number 
drop out in the middle of the course because 
parents are indifferent, because the schools do 
not fit the child for definite work, because of 
the public indifference to attendance laws, be- 
cause the age at which the law lets them leave 
the school is reached before the simple work 
of the school is done, and because the work of 
the schools is not up to the ages of the pupils. 

If the elementary schools do not have too 
many studfes—about which I am _ skeptical— 
they consume too much time on what they do 
have. There are too many grades of books in 
one subject, and too much fanciful exploita- 
tion and illustration, too many methods in the 
teaching. 

The work is not only too much attenuated, 
but it leads almost exclusively to professional 
and managing vocations, if it leads to any- 
thing that. is definite. The business of the 
teachers is to fit for the grade above, and that 
means work that is mainly literary and leads 
to intellectual employments. Even the manual 
training schools are sustained on the ground 
that they are necessary to intellectual vigor 
and balance; if they lead to any definite thing 
it is to one of the engineering professions. The 
teachers tell the pupils that they may gain any 
place that they strive for, that they will be of 
little account unless they are doctors, or law- 
yers, or engineers, or captains of something or 
other. There is very little in the school system 
which makes for ambition and skill in work 
with the hands. There is much in it which 
makes for inefficiency and for misfits between 
adaptation to work and opportunity in life. 
We are alarmingly profligate of boys and girls. 

We are not only profligate of boys and girls, 
but profligate of recourees. The very abund- 
ance of our materials has delayed the day of 
reckoning. It has come in other countries 
sooner than here. Doubtless it has been met 
in other countries more quickly than here, not 
only beeause the individual expectancy is not 
so great, and the individual temperament is 
not so buoyant as here, but also because the 
dearth of material resources has compelled at- 
tention and the attitude of the government may 
be more easily determined and at once _ be- 
comes more decisive than here. England, 
Franee, Switzerland, Seandinavia, particularly 
Germany, and even Japan, are making up for 
limited resources by exact and untiring atten- 
tion to the training of boys and girls to make 
things and do things with their hands. 

In the last twenty-five years the German ex- 
ports of manufactured goods have increased 
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more rapidly than those of the United States, 
notwithstanding our marvelous growth in pop- 
ulation and in territory occupied. Men and 
women who can do things, who love to do 
things with their hands, and not mere lands, 
and mines, and forests, are the main factors 
in a nation’s material prosperity. Nor is that 
all, because the ability to do things is the price 
of the diversified happiness and the moral 
health of a people. 

The old system of apprenticeship has disap- 
peared from this country. The corporation is 
too intent upon dividends to be bothered with 
boys who are not content to become a mere 
part of the machine, and the labor organization 
is apprehensive about the effect of more work- 
men upon the scale of wages. We have come 
to the point where it is manifest enough that 
if millions of American boys and girls are to 
have their fair chance we must establish new 
publie policies to give it to them; if anything 
like a desirable number are to become good 
workmen, the schools must train them for it; 
if we are to be just to the rich and poor alike, 
if we are to let public policies give equal sup- 
port to all of the common interests, and if we 
are to have the conditions which are precedent 
to the moral and intellectual worth of men and 
women, we must establish in the educational 
system a just balance bétween the interest of 
those who are to work with their heads and 
those who are to work with their hands through- 
out the country. 

Any plan to accomplish it must be radical 
and for the present tentative. My suggestions 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Reduce the time in the elementary schools. 
lower the compulsory attendance age, and aim 
to get the child to the end of the elementary 
course at fourteen. 

2. Go on with the development of manual 
training and technical high schools. 

3. Establish schools for teaching trade vo- 
cations, to begin at the end of the grammar 
school course, and continue three years. 

4. Let the trade school be open both day 
time and evenings. 

5. Make our evening schools much more gen- 
eral and much better, and adapt them to youth 
who are employed through the day and are not 
learning a trade. Call them “continuation 
schools.” Let the work be of a general char- 
acter, and go perhaps half way through the 
high school course. 

6. Let attendance at the trade schools or the 
“continuation schools” be in the afternoon or 
evening, and from four hours up to as many 
hours a week as the pupil can give. 


7. Let the work in the trade schools be 
adapted to the industries of the town. Estab- 
lish a school in any trade for which there shall 
be a reasonable demand. Do everything to 
gain the help of the appropriate labor unions. 

8. Teach the trade schools by artisans who 
can teach, rather than by teachers who work 
with their hands. 

9. Avoid 
needed. 


extravagance. Palaces are not 
Let the place have the appearance 


and the atmosphere of a shop quite as much 
as of a school. 


10. Avoid much bookishness. Some of it is 
desirable. But give pupils reading for their 
homes and discuss it at the school. Let it re- 
late to their work and to the history and ac- 
complishments of the trade. 


11. Extend the school age to seventeen. Keep 
track of every child until that age is reached. 
Require employers to arrange their affairs so 
as to accommodate the intellectual and indus- 
trial demands of the schools upon young em- 
ployes. 


12. Do not assume that any school is to 
turn out finished workmen, but only that they 
are to train youth in the fundamentals of a 
trade so that they may be guided into some- 
thing which they may do profitably and with 
experience may do it well. 

13. As the child comes to the end of the 
elementary school, at an earlier age than now, 
expect him to choose whether he will go to the 
high school, to a trade school, or to work, and 
if he goes to work expect him to go either to 
a trade school or a continuation school for cer- 
tain hours until he is at least seventeen. 


14. Let the trade school be supported by the 
town, given substantial state aid, and managed 
by the school board as a part of the public 
school system. 


15. Meet all demands on the part of girls as 
well as on the part of boys. 


Of course all this is tentative. It is all to 
be thrashed out in discussion and worked out 
in experience. We are breaking out new thor- 
oughfares. It must not be overlooked that we 
have exploited the fundamental principles of 
our democracy in our politics and in our re- 
ligion much more completely than in our edu- 
sation or in our industries. The application 
of those principles to our training and our 
work is now to be pressed to conclusions. When 
we do that, and not before, we shall assure the 
free American chance to every one and we shall 
give a new interpretation and a new power to 
the essential factors of our common life. 


Hon. J. M. Pound has assumed the office of 
state school commissioner of Georgia. He will 
serve out the unexpired term of W. B. Merritt, 
resigned. 

A vacation high school, to be open six weeks 
during the summer months, has been proposed 
by Supt. W. C. Martindale of Detroit. Stu- 
dents who have been deficient in one or several 
studies are to be given an opportunity to re- 
view these branches and expedite their pro- 
motion or graduation. 

The board of education of Washington, D. 
C., formally dismissed Supt. W. E. Chancel- 
lor last month after the trial on the charges 
preferred. Mr. A. T. Stuart, whom Mr. Chan- 
cellor succeeded, was temporarily: elected by 
the board to fill the vacancy created, and will 
perform the duties until a permanent superin- 
tendent is chosen. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENT IN EDU- 
CATION. 

The second convention of the Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, held 
at Chicago last month, ought to prove of ex- 
ceptional interest to the school public of the 
United States. 

The convention has primarily brought 
about a better all around understanding of 
the whole subject. The manufacturer has 
spoken, the union labor man has given his 
views, and the educator has been consulted. 
Trade schools were not only considered from 
all points of view, but they were subjected to 
a close examination as to their real func- 
tion, scope and ultimate value. 

One general conclusion was drawn from 
the discussions held; namely, that trade 
schools must not be conducted on the one 
hand in the interest of the manufacturer nor 
in the interest of the trade unions on the 
other. This led to the decision that they 
’ must be conducted under public rather than 
private auspices and the school board was be- 
lieved to be the proper authority to manage 
them. They must be conducted solely for 
the interest_of the child who wants to equip 
itself for a livelihood. ‘This not only in- 
cludes the boy who wants to learn a trade 
and prepare himself to become a wage earner, 
but also the girl who will be thrown upon her 
own resources for a living. This phase of 
the question was emphasized and soon became 
the accepted dictum of the convention. 

The scope of the modern trade school was 
clearly defined. While frequently divergent 
opinions were advanced it became evident that 
common judgment was ready to fix the limita- 
tions.as well as the real function of this in- 
novation in American educational effort. 

It must be a workshop with a school at- 
tachment rather than a school with shop at- 
tachment. It must not only give the boy a 
trade but teach the boy to become a whole 
man and a useful citizen. The shop work 
must be accompanied with such training as 
will give him at least a common school edu- 
cation while it is equipping him to become a 
skilled mechanic. 

“My interest in this movement,” wrote 
President Roosevelt in a letter with which 
the program was opened, “arises more than 
all else out of the desire to see the American 
boy have his best opportunity for develop- 
ment.” 

But, while the discussions circled about the 
future of the American boy and the functions 
of the trade school, the conditions which make 
the latter desirable were not overlooked. The 
shop apprentice system was discussed from all 
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sides. The manufacturer pointed out the ne- 
cessity for more recruits to the ranks of skilled 
labor, the union labor man intimated the 
dangers which threatened the wage earner in 
an over-supply of skilled mechanics, the edu- 
eator dwelled upon the pedagogical problems 
as well as the economic. 

If the newer industrial conditions afford 
less opportunities to the shop apprentice and 
the trade school is to supply the mechanic of 
the future, then an equilibrium between sup- 


ply and demand is likely to become a factor. - 


If the advent of the trade school is the 
natural outcome of an economic condition and 
as such a fixed fact in our industrial life, 
then the laborite will welcome the public trade 
school rather than the trade school which is 
an annex to a manufacturing plant. And, 
finally, if trade schools become public insti- 
tutions, they will necessarily have to combine 
a common school education with a training 
in the mechanic arts. In other words, in- 
dustrial education will mean the training of 
the whole boy—head, hand and heart. 

The problem here centers on the boy be- 
tween the age of fourteen and sixteen who 
cannot or will not go to school any longer, 
and yet cannot gain admission to the work- 
shop. A trade school would meet the boy’s 
needs in that it would enable him to employ 
his time profitably and equip him with a 
trade, but also save him some time in reaching 
the stage of skilled workmanship. 

Only two states now have laws enabling the 
establishment of trade schools under public 
auspices, namely, Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts. There is, however, a vital difference 
between these two laws, and their relative 
merits have been the subject of considerable 
discussion with the result that the Wisconsin 
law is believed to be the most practical and 
effective. 

Under the Massachusetts law a state com- 
mission ig created which has the power to 
make propaganda for trade schools, advise and 
suggest together with the power of approval. 
The commission has been in existence for two 
years, but no trade schools have as yet been 
established as the result of its efforts. 

The Wisconsin law differs quite radically 
in that it authorizes any city in the state to 
establish a trade school under the authority 
of the school board. It further provides suffi- 
cient taxation to equip and maintain such 
schools. Under this law the Milwaukee 
School of Trades was transferred from private 
hands to the local school board. President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, Supt. Draper 
of the New York state schools, and other 
educational authorities pronounce these laws 
the pioneers in the direction of practical 
trade school legislation. 


“WITH POWER TO ACT.” 

It is frequently reported that some official 
business matter of a school board has been re- 
ferred to a committee of the board “with 
power to act.” No doubt there is always some 
reason for delegating matters to a committee 
with power to dispose of them. As a general 
practice, however, this is neither advisable or 
prudent for reasons which are readily ap- 
parent. 

Under the laws of all states, school boards 
have only such powers as are delegated to 


them. These cannot be exercised by the mem. 
bers individually but only in meeting ag. 
sembled. Even in the meeting the power of 
the individual member lies solely in his “voiee 
and vote.” 

It may be difficult for a school board mem. 
ber to understand that his powers are actually 
less than those of his superintendent or teach. 
ers. As an individual member, he has no 
right to order or perform any service for the 
schools. It is, therefore, doubtful whether 
important matters can be delegated to a com. 
mittee with authority to take final action, 

Generally the practice leads to evils which 
could otherwise be avoided. Pulling and 
hauling are ‘resorted to for membership on 
committees which are entrusted with certain 
branches of the school baard’s work. The dis- 
honest members of a board can effect but little 
if every act of a committee must be approved 
by all. On the other hand, where committees 
have power, it is often possible to manipulate 
the membership with serious consequences, 

The best thinkers on school administration 
oppose the subcommittee system. No school 
board should set a precedent by giving its 
committee “power to act.” 


PARENT AND TEACHER. 

“The relation of parent to teacher is a 
never-ending subject of discussion and one 
that is rarely ever settled to the satisfaction 
of either parent or teacher, writes the editor 
of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

“School teachers complain that parents, 
and especially mothers, expect too much from 
them. Many mothers habitually side with 
their children in controversies with the teach- 
er and thereby encourage a spirit of defiance 
and opposition to the rules of the school room. 
This is not the rule, to be sure, but there are 
examples sufficient in number to add to the 
burdens of the teacher who finds it thus more 
difficult than ever to maintain discipline and 
order. 

“ “Why do not parents take more interest in 
the schools?’ is a question frequently heard 
at the close of the day when some especially 
bothersome pupil or pupils have injured the 
chances of themselves and others to profit 
from the time spent. Parents should take an 


interest in their children’s progress in school, 


but they should not expect, or require, a 
teacher to create talents that a pupil does not 
possess, and without the sympathy and hearty 
co-operation of the parent, the teacher can- 
not be expected to develop the child’s natural 
talents. 

“Tf, in addition to the natural difficulties 
of the pupil, which the teacher is compelled 
to break through, she has also to contend with 
a parent who sympathizes with the pupil in 
everything, a discouraging and almost hope- 
less situation results. 

“The successful teacher, the one fitted by 
temperament as well as by knowledge to in- 
struct, is a great deal more likely to judge 
impartially of a child’s conduct and talent 
than is a fond mother or father, whose natural 
impulse is to defend the child against all 
comers. And then, if home training and en- 
vironment do not harmonize with the dis- 
cipline of the school, much harm is done and 
progress under such conditions is slow and 
often impossible. 
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The Mid-Year Examinations are 
held in this month. 


“If the teacher is such a person as to undo 
the work of the home, where the only influ- 
ence is for the best, the home and the child 
suffer. And equally true is the case if con- 
ditions are reversed. Parents should visit the 
schools oftener and there should be a greater 
spirit of co-operation between parent and 
teacher. The child will be quick to learn that 
opposition to authority on either side will not 
elicit sympathy or be tolerated.” 

SCHOOL BOARD COMPLAINTS. 

That the school board member must be sym- 


‘pathetic is a trite statement, which everyone 


will accept. The man who coldly refuses to 
listen to the recital of a story of injustice can- 
not discharge his duties fully or satisfactorily. 
On the other hand, he who acts impulsively 
upon hearing ‘a tale of woe is even more un- 
desirable. The one who can listen sym- 
pathetically and then act with due justice to 
both sides of the case makes the best member. 

The motives of a school board member must 
be honest in dealing with complaints. We 
have in mind a condition that sometimes, if 
not frequently, occurs. Several complaints 
were made by teachers of a city to a school 
board member who was strongly prejudiced 
against the superintendent. Immediately the 
board member made it known that he would 
welcome reports of unjust treatment which 
teachers had suffered from any source. He 
succeeded in creating an impression that seri- 
ous injustice was being done to the teachers 
by some of their superiors, especially the 
superintendent. Such sympathy is pernicious. 
It seeks to wright a wrong, whether actual or 
imaginary, for the purpose of injuring an- 
other. 

The school board member who has the 
judicial instinet and can withold judgment 


A method of securing Teachers for Chicago, suggested by Cartoonist Wilder. 
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Funds are requested for enlarging the 
Atlanta schools. 


until all facts are at his command is the most 
desirable. He will keep himself clear of some 
of those unpleasant tangles which perennially 
occur in school circles. 


STATE UNIFORMITY IN OHIO. 

The proposal that a uniform text-book law 
be passed by the legislature of Ohio seems to 
be of doubtful wisdom. In no way will the 
schools of the state be improved. In fact, 
if the experience of other commonwealths is 
to be taken as a criterion, the schools will be 
injured to a great extent. The bill which has 
been introduced into the assembly has not re- 
ceived the approval of the professional school 
men of the state; on the contrary, it has 
aroused the antagonism of the best among 
them. 

To the unprejudiced observer it does not 
appear that the movement is well grounded 
upon solid reason. The schools of Ohio are 
as good as any in the nation. Each of the 
local systems chooses books which are partic- 
ularly adapted to its needs under a free com- 
petitive plan. The indigent are supplied 
without cost and free text-books may be grant- 
ed to all. No general set of books could be 
found which would possibly fit more than a 
very small portion of the schools. The books 
which are used in the grade schools of Cleve- 
land or Cincinnati could not be used in the 
rural districts with equal success. 

The question of cost which supporters of 
the bill are advancing seems inopportune. It 
is only a year ago that every district in the 
state selected new books under contracts which 
are to hold five years. To overthrow these 
adoptions would entail an expense which could 
not be equalized in fifteen years by cheaper 
state books. 
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The next president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


The present law safeguards the cost of 
books adequately and has shown by actual 
test that books as cheap as can be bought are 
ensured in every school district of the state. 

The school boards of the state will not be 
amiss in opposing vigorously the movement 
for the state adoption of books. There is no 
reason why the present system should be dis- 
continued; and every reason why another 
plan should not be tried. 


CARTOON COMMENT. 

The shortage of teachers in Chicago reached 
its highwater mark last month. On one Mon- 
day 173 classes were without teachers, and in 
forty of them, girl pupils presided at the desk. 
Ralph Wilder’s humorous conception of the 
school board’s attitude toward possible appli- 
cants is very apt. 

The withholding of needed funds for en- 
larging the public school facilities engaged 
public interest in Atlanta, Ga., last month. 

The mid-term examinations are on, and the 
boy is experiencing the winter of his dis- 
content. 

Who will be the next president of the de- 
partment of Superintendence? That is a 
question which is bothering the politically-in- 
clined superintendents. May the choice fall on 
the best man. 

Rochester is the only city in New York state 
which pays its school board.a salary. Each 
member receives $1,200 per annum. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The maximum pay of ele- 
mentary school teachers has been raised to 
$950. 


February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
(Description on page 12) George Barkman, Hamilton, and G. W. Ashby, Chicago, Associate Architects. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, GREENWOOD, ARK. 
R. P. Morrison, Architect, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ORONOGO, MO. 
(See page 12) Garstang & Rea, Architects, Joplin, Mo. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, GOLDFIELD, NEV. 
See page 12) J. B. Randell, Architect. 
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NEW SCHOOL, RED FORKS, OKLA. 
J. Lee Matthews, Architect, Tulsa, Okla. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


FLOOR PLANS, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, RED FORKS, OKLA. 
J. Lee Matthews, Architect, Tulsa, I. T. 
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School Architecture 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOLS ILLUSTRATED. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, SCHOOL. 

The new and modern school building which 

has just been erected in Hamilton, O., was 
designed by George W. Barkman and George 
W. Ashby. The building is two stories in 
height and contains ten rooms, five on the 
first floor and five on the second floor. Be- 
sides this, a large assembly hall has been pro- 
vided: for on the first floor, which can be used 
Yor exercises of all kinds. 
*; Tm the basement of the building are the 
boys’ and girls’. playrooms and toilet rooms, 
boiler room, manual training room, domestic 
science room, clay modeling room and two 
classrooms. Attention is also called to the boys’ 
and girls’ shower baths, each an excellent fea- 
ture which deserves a place in every up to date 
school building. 

The first floor has five exits and entrances, 
which are a desirable feature at any time, and 
especially so in case of fire or accident. 

A corridor 15x156 feet runs the entire length 
of the building and all rooms enter into it. 
The assembly hall is fitted up with a gallery, 
which is entered from the second floor. 


All of the classrooms are 25x32 feet and 
are provided with cloakrooms. On the second 
floor is also the principal’s room, library and 
museum. The museum can be used for other 
purposes if desired, as a lady teachers’ room 
or an emergency or rest room. 


A new feature in this building is the ar- 
rangement of the toilet rooms, which are out- 
side of the main building but connected with 
it. The material used in the construction is 
gray pressed brick and Bedford stone trim- 
mings. 

ORONOGO SCHOOL BUILDING. 
(SEE PAGE t2.) (\ 

The four-room building for Oronogo, Mo., 
designed by Garstang & Rea of Joplin, Mo., is 
intended to meet the requirements of a small, 
growing town, where the capacity may be 
easily doubled. 


A corridor 17 feet wide extends through the 
building, with a double stairway at the front 
end from the basement to the second story. 
There are two classrooms each 24 feet 10 
inches by 31 feet 10 inches, on each floor, and 
a room 12 feet 8 inches by 14 feet 10 inches 
on the second floor that may be used as a 
library or office of the principal. There is a 
grade entrance both at the front and rear of 
the building, the one at the front being re- 
cessed to shelter it from the weather. At 
present the basement is unfinished, but it will 
be utilized later for toilet rooms. 


At any time that conditions require it, the 
corridor can be extended. Two classrooms can 
thus be added on each floor, making an eight 
room building, without changing the appear- 
ance of the front. The building will cost 
about $8,500. 


A fan blast system of heating is installed 
and so arranged that the air may be revolved 
in the building to economize in fuel as much 
as possible. Fresh air will be taken from the 
outside when school is in session. 


THE GOLDFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
Goldfield, Nevada, has attracted wide atten- 
tion as the latest and greatest mining camp in 
the United States, if not in the entire world. 
In the short space of three years, it has grown 
from a single mine to a city of twenty thou- 
sand population. 


The school system of Goldfield has quite 
naturally had a phenomenal growth. Today, 
the school enrollment is nearly seven hundred, 
and seventeen teachers and a principal are em- 
ployed. The best teachers which the board 
could bring from the east have been employed 
and their salaries range from $125 to $130 per 
month, 

The new high school, of which we. present a 
photograph through the courtesy of Mr. A. A. 
Codd, clerk of the school board, was erected 
last fall. It is built of native stone faced with 
Salt Lake pressed brick. The basement con- 
tains two rooms, toilets, boiler and coal rooms. 
Separate playrooms and gymnasiums are pro- 
vided for the girls and boys. On the first 
floor there are five class rooms, and two rooms 
for the teaching staff. The assembly hall, 
three classrooms, a library and rooms for the 
principal and the school board make up the 
second floor. 

The heating and ventilating system is a 
direct-indirect steam plant, changing the en- 
tire air in each room every fifteen minutes. 

The building represents an investment of 
$100,000, of which $10,000 were required for 
site, $85,000 for the building proper, and 
$5,000 for furniture and equipment. Archi- 
tect J. B. Randell, of Goldfield, designed the 
structure and superintended its erection. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
New York City. Work on new public school 


buildings, urgently needed to provide accom- 
modations for 71,000 pupils on part time and 


. for new pupils to be admitted this month and 


in September, is practically at a standstill. 

The board of education has done everything 
it could to hasten the work. - During the past 
year, however, it received only $3,500,000 for 
new buildings and sites, as compared with over 
$12,000,000 the previous year. It has build- 
ings now in course of construction which will 
provide 71,260 elementary school sittings, and 
it has plans ready for buildings to provide 46,- 
000 more, but these contracts cannot be let un- 
til the money is available. The number of new 
buildings which will be opened for the Feb- 
ruary term will be fewer than anticipated, ow- 
ing to the delay in approval of contracts or 
the inability to award necessary contracts. 
Only 14,250 sittings will be provided, and even 
this number is not certain. 

At the meeting of the board of education a 
report was received from C. B. J. Snyder set- 
ting forth the deplorable condition of the work 
on new schools. 

In his report Mr. Snyder says: 

“The situation is growing more acute each 
day, for, as building after building reaches 
that point in construction when the electric 
conduits or heating work must be installed, all 
work must cease until funds are available for 
the letting of the necessary contracts. 

“This delay does not now attract attention 
beyond a limited circle of men who have some- 
thing to do with the actual work, but with the 
approach of the school year next September 
there is sure to be much criticism. 

“There are a number of buildings under roof 
which could have been completed for the fall 
term, and every day’s delay now in the letting 
of these contracts surely sets forward the date 
of completion. 

“Every preparation has been made for 
furthering this work by the completion of 










plans and specifications for this equipme 
that we may be ready to advertise same ¢ 
moment funds are available.” ‘ 

Rockford, Ill. The superintendent of » 
struction has been given the supervision of th, 
heating and ventilating plants in the schog 
He will be in full authority over the janity 

A carefully prepared book of plans and gpeq 
fications for country and village schoolhoup 





THE OF] 
has been issued under the direction of Sup} gtate Superin 


R. L. Jones of Tennessee, for the school gy. nois has address¢ 
thorities of his state. The plans illustrat of of the state, 
embrace three one-room and two each of tWofie for every sch 
room, three-room and four-room school builé. 
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ings, ranging in cost from $500 to $3,000. Th 
drawings and specifications were made by 4 
chitects Adams & Alsup. Dy dieivict 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of edug)™ "° ‘ ry 
tion has authorized the president to appoint; = 4 7 
commission of three members—a decorator, a growt fh . _— 
architect, and an oculist, to assist in the sele. aeenncence a 
tion of proper coloring to be used in the kg} the ag we 
somining and painting of the school building that re —s | 
and the color and material of window shada}"™~ ~ > oo 
President Davis has appointed the members off °” — ' 
the commission who will serve free of charg honor of i 
Color selection in schoolroom furnishing get of the | 
most important for the health and eyesight a the honorable d 
the students. The appointment of the commis The office will 
sion is the first step toward the establishment honors it. . 
of advisory commissions of experts to assist “The position 
the Grand Rapids board in its work. of the time an 
Cleveland, O. The school board, in complyJ¥ma" in the « 
ing with the new city code, will be forced t™ with an a: 
expend between $30,000 and $40,000 changing the place to | 
the doors of school buildings to swing outwan further selfish ¢ 


and making other alterations. ice and a publ 
the service if } 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS.—In place of th 1 
ordinary drinking cup which is considered wf! nee oe 
sanitary by medical authorities a drinking foun Very rarely, I 
{ain which is self-cleaning has been introduealg””’ |S rough ai 
1t is in use in all sections of the country andis this tles—the ro 
giving satisfaction. udice, the reg 

The fountain or nozzle is egg shaped, with thé thorns of mali 
opening on the top. A slight pressure of af! unavoidable 
ring, which surrounds the nozzle, causes th possesses the 
water to bubble up like a natural spring. Wher sponsibilities a1 
the pressure upon the ring ceases, the valn}” discharge tl 
closes. By means of a detachable key, the outf°™Pensations 
fiow from the nozzle may be regulated, accord The district. ms 
ing to the strength and volume of the supply. J! "endered, ev 

Aside from its sanitary advantages it pr indifferent and 
vents the splashing or squirting of water } openly the gra 
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MR. O. Z. E. CHAREST, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
President-elect, School Board. 
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1 of Sup} state Superintendent F. G. Blair of Tili- 
school aif ois has addressed a letter to the school direct- 
illustratel) ig of the state, which is full of sensible ad- 
ch of tWof ice for every school board member. He writes: 
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“Js it an honor to be a school director? Yes, 
if the work is done in an honorable way. To 
be interested in the education of the children 
of the district, to have the responsibility of 
providing for them the open door to intellectual 
growth and increased usefulness, to command 
the confidence and respect of the parents and 
the pupils whose interests you serve, to feel 

+73: |that you have done even a little to promote the 

1 building : 
ow shia cause Of a common school education amongst 

your people, is to occupy a position of great 
nembers of oe aed 

of champ honor and of great responsibility. But the 

- 1+  fhonor of the position depends entirely upon 
ee the honorable discharge of its responsibilities 
eyesight of : > a : a 


; office will not honor the man un h 
a a The unless he 


ablishaal honors it. 

3 to ase “The position of a school director is worthy 
of the time and attention of the best man or 

in comply woman in the district. It is no place for the 

> forced man with an ax to grind. It certainly is not 

) changing the place to gratify personal greed nor to 

1g outward further selfish ends. It is both a public serv- 
ice and a public trust and one must render 
the service if he would enjoy the trust. 
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— “Are the ways of the school director ‘ways of 
sidered pleasantness and his paths, paths of peace? 
king fous Very rarely, I am sorry to say. Too often his 
sntroduail way is rough and rocky, beset with thorns and 
ntry andi thistles—the roughness of ignorance and _ prej- 

udice, the rocks of selfish opposition, the 
ad, with j,4 thorns of malignant criticism and the thistles 
esure Mn of unavoidable failures. But the director who 
causes the Possesses the right notion of his duties and re- 
ring. Wher sponsibilities and who is possessed by a desire 
| the vale to discharge them faithfully, will find many 
ey, the out compensations for the hardships of the way. 
ted, accotd The district may be slow to recognize the serv- 
1e supply. | tendered, even parents and pupils may seem 
ges it pt indifferent and ungrateful or fail to express 
£ water ppPenly the gratitude they really feel, but your 
reward for an honest effort in behalf of a bet- 
ter school in your district will be both sure 
and sufficient. It will come to you, sometimes 
in the smile or the kindly greeting of a boy or 
spgitl on the way to school; sometimes in the 
grateful expressions of appreciative patrons; 
sometimes in the heartfelt thanks of the teach- 
et whose authority you have strengthened and 













MR. JOHN L. TRAUGER, 
President-elect, Board of Education, 
Columbus, O. 









whose work your thoughtfulness has made 
more easy, but your large reward will ever be 
the simple consciousness that you have had a 
decent regard for the rights of the children 
in your district and that your actions as di- 
rectors have been determined solely by the de- 
sire to see that these children get a square deal. 

“Tf when the board has met to select a site 
or to elect a teacher, you have kept constantly 
in mind the needs of the boys and girls who 
must attend the school, live in the building, 
and sit at the feet of the teacher, and if you 
have talked and voted that way, then no 
amount of adverse criticism can drive away 
the satisfying feeling of having done your 
plain duty. The trustee who robs minor heirs 
of their legal portion cannot feel much more 
guilty than the director who consciously robs 
the school children of their guaranteed rights. 

“Of course, you will not overlook the rights 
of the taxpayer. You will not forget his broad 
acres, his herds of cattle and _ horses, 
his stocks and bonds, and bank accounts. 
Property has its rights and you should protect 
them. But the common school system rests 
upon the assumption that the safety and wel- 
fare of the state demands an educated citizen- 
ship, and upon the fundamental rights of the 
children to such an education. You are selected 
to represent the taxpayer, the state and the 
children. You will find it well nigh impossi- 
ble to do your duty so as to satisfy all these in- 
terests, but I feel sure that you will make the 
fewest mistakes and do the most good, if you 
will make the children and their interests the 
paramount consideration in all your delibera- 
tions and actions as school directors.”—F. G. 
Blair, Supt. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school board of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
rid its high school of secret societies. Ques- 
tion blanks were recently distributed in the 
school, asking each student to state whether or 
not he belonged to a fraternity. Only one 
acknowledged connection, but reported later 
that the society had disbanded. 

Youngstown, O. The office of “director of 
schools” has been created by the school board. 
The powers and duties of the new official will 
be similar to those of the “director” in Cleve- 
land. He will be virtually business manager of 
the schools and will draw a salary of $1,000 per 
year. The secretary of the board, W. N. Ash- 
baugh, was elected to the position. 

New York City. It is confidently expected 
that the special committee appointed to in- 
quire into the advisability of restoring cor- 
poral punishment in the schools will report for 
a return of the rod. 

Not only have the teachers of New York been 
asked regarding their opinions on corporal 
punishment, but the committee*has asked and 
received opinions from hundreds of teachers in 
almost every city in America. These teachers 
are overwhelmingly in favor of restricted cor- 
poral punishmeent. 

In twenty-six of the thirty-nine largest cities 
of the country, the committee learns, corporal 
punishment is allowed, and the investigations 
of Dr. Elmer FE. Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education, lead that official to ex- 
press the opinion that corporal punishment, 
judiciously administered, is productive of the 
best results in most of the large-cities. 
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MR. FRANCIS H. HASEROT, 
President-elect, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, O. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Charles W. Moores has 
succeeded A. M. Sweeney as head of the Indi- 
anapolis school board. Mr. Sweeney, who is 
head of the State Life Insurance Company, 
acted as president of the school board for 
more than five years. Mr. Moores is an attor- 
ney. and has been a member of the board sev- 
eral times. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The school board has 
adopted resolutions condemning fraternities 
and denying student members all privileges and 
honors of the high school except attendance at 
classes. 

New Britain, Conn. A committee has been 
appointed by the president of the school board 
to consider the establishment of a trade school. 


Small Board Organized. 

The Newark, N. J., public schools are now 
governed by the small board of education 
which was elected last fall to replace the large 
beard of twenty-four members. The new board 
ecnsists of nine members and was organized 
January 9, with Frederick F. Guild as presi- 
dent. Superintendent A. B. Poland was duly 
re-elected. Three committees, school manage- 
ment, finance, and building, are provided for 
under the rules adopted. The officers’ duties 
are closely outlined by the law creating the 
board, but the secretary and superintendent 
have been empowered to employ and discharge 
clerks in their offices. The number and salary 
of such clerks is, however, reserved by the 
board. 


The new rules governing the board of exam- 
iners provide as follows: “The board of exam- 
iners shall be appointed by a majority vote 
of all the members of the board of education. 
They shall receive such compensation as the 
said board of education shall determine. They 
may be removed by a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the said board of education. 

“The board of examiners shall consist of the 
city superintendent of schools, and eight other 
members, six of whom shall be actively con- 
nected with the teaching or supervising force 
of the city, and two others, all duly qualified 
under the law. 


“Tt shall be the duty of the said board of 
examiners to examine and recommend as eli- 
gible for appointment or promotion all appli- 
cants for positions as teachers, and to ex- 
amine and recommend for adoption text books 
and school apparatus, under such rules and 
regulations as the board of education shall 
prescribe.” 
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TEXT-BOOKS. Their Purposes.—An emi- 
nent educator sums up the purpose of text-books 
as follows: 

“(1) to aid the teacher, by affording to the 
pupils independent sources of information and 
instruments of study; (2) to aid the. pupil in 
acquiring habits of self-reliance in study; and 
(3) to enable the pupil to learn how to use 
books as a means of self-culture. A good text- 
book should be clear in language and style; 
should be divided into topics well arranged, and 
should be adapted to the pupil. 

“Tn a schoolroom text-books are used (1) to 
give information; (2) to secure systematic 
work; (3) to employ the time and energies of 
the pupils; (4) to aid the teacher. 

“The poorest book is better than none at all, 
since it furnishes something like .a definite 
guide for both pupil and teacher. 
at least, a definite course of procedure. Text- 
books are the teacher’s tools in trade. Like 
other tools, they are undergoing constant im- 
provement. Compare ‘the readers, arithmetics, 
geographies, etc., of today with those of fifty, 
yes, even ten years ago and note the improve- 
ments.” 


Adoption.—Text-books are generally adopted 
by school boards with, and rarely without, the 
advice or epproval of the professional factors. 
The judgment of the best minds is, that, while 
not every book which the superintendent or 
principal recommends need necessarily be 
adopted, but no text-book should be adopted 
which cannot be recommended by them. 

Text-books are usually adopted for a period 
not to exceed five years. In some states the 
adoptions are left to the several school districts, 
while in others a State Text-Book Commission 
selects a list of books to be used by all districts. 
In the latter case, however, the large cities 
operating under charter are exempt from the 
operation of the law. Again, county uniformity 
prevails in some states. 


Free Text-Books.—An authority recounts the 
chief arguments against free text-books: 

1. That free text-books cause an injustice to 
those not patronizing the public schools by mak- 
ing them pay for what they do not use. 

2. That they are unnecessary except for in- 
digent pupils. 

3. That it increases the cost of schools. 

4. That it makes more work for the teacher. 

5. That some people desire to preserve the 
books used in their school days. 

6. That it will increase the danger of spread- 
ing contagious diseases. 
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7. That it smacks of paternalism. 

Arguments for Free Text-Books.— 

1. There are twenty-four states using free 
text-books in some form, and no place using 
them has ever returned to the old plan. 

2. The cost is greatly reduced, since the 
books can be bought cheaper. 

3. All pupils are supplied with the books and 
necessary material the first morning of school, 
effecting a saving in time. 

4. The attendance is greatly increased. 

5. By the experience of schools using free 
text-books, the books are shown to last longer 
and to be kept in better condition, and they are 
worn out at school and do not rust out at home 
on the shelf. 

6. No pupil is hindered from buying his 
own books if he wishes to own them. 

7. Fresh and modern books may be secured. 
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Under private ownership the time for change is 


never opportune. 

8. Better gradation and classification, since 
all pupils would have the same text. 

9. It prolongs the school life of many pupils, 
for the increased price of high school books 
often hinder their attendance. 

10. It banishes the obnoxious distinctions 
between those that can and those that cannot 
afford to buy their own books, which often 
arises under the law providing free text-books 
for indigent children. 

a2. 
another during the year would not be obliged 
to buy new books. 

12. Contagious diseases are less apt to be 
carried into school, for the free texts-would be 
disinfected and kept clean. 

Supplementary Reading.—As implied by its 
name a supplementary book is intended to sup- 
plement the work of the regular text-book. Its 
value is generally recognized in that it livens 
a dry subject, amplifies the information and 
enhances the interest of the pupils. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, of the Milwau- 
kee Normal School, is the author of a book on 
“The Place of the Kindergarten in American 
Education.” The volume will be a resume of 
the kindergarten movement in the United 
States and is to be issued by the Macmillans. 


The Letters of the Wordsworth Family from 
1787 to 1855, collected and edited by William 
Knight, form an interesting group of three 
volumes just published by Ginn & Company. 
Delightful glimpses of the home life of the 
famous bard and of the coterie of author 
friends which he gathered about him are given 
in these quaintly written and somewhat formal 
letters, most of them from the pen of William 
Wordsworth himself and of his charming sis- 
ter Dorothy. 

The Texas Text-book Board received bids on 
February 1st for a complete list of books to 
be used in the public schools of the state. The 
board consists of Governor Campbell, State 
Supt. R. B. Cousins, Austin; Supt. E. F. Co- 
megys, Gainesville; H. C. Pritchett, Hunts- 
ville; O. F. Chastain, Stamford; R. F. Davis, 
Nacogdoches; Miss Mary Castle, Austin. The 
books adopted will be introduced next Sep- 
tember. 

King’s Rational Living, published by the 
Maemillan Company, was adopted for the use 
of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

Silver, Burdett & Company’s Harmonica 
series of song books have been adopted by the 
East St. Louis school board. 

Miss Katherine L. Craig has issued a beauti- 
ful “Washington and Lincoln” booklet for the 
use of Colorado teachers. Typographically it 
excels everything similar which has been is- 
sued. 

Allyn & Bacon have removed their New York 
City headquarters to 34 West Thirty-third 
street, where they will oceupy enlarged offices. 

El Paso, Tex. The school board has refused 
to reintroduce the “Merchant of Venice” as an 
English text for the high schools. The play 
became a subject of religious and racial con- 
troversy about a year ago and the board dropped 
it from the high school list. 

Removal Announced. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have announced the re- 
moval of their New York offices and salesrooms 
from 85 Fifth avenue to the new building, No. 
231-241 West Thirty-ninth street. The new 
location is between Seventh and Eighth ave- 
nues, in a new building where the firm will 
have larger space and better facilities for 
handling their rapidly growing business. 

(Text Book News Page 21.) 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
Book Cover. Ira S. Wolcott, Tremont, Py 





A book cover adapted to books of various 
sizes and comprising a substantially rectangy. 
lar body portion and infolding top, bottom and 
end portions, one end of the bottom portion and 
one end portion being folded and pasted to 
gether ready to receive the lid of the book, the 
remaining top and bottom sections being gum- 
med on their inner surfaces, the cover having 
converging lines cut through a portion of the 
top and bottom as shown, forming two tongues, 
the upper one of which is gummed for pasting 
to the inside of the cover, the lower tongue be- 
ing turned inward and fastened to the inside 
of the cover, in combination with a substan 
tially rectangular piece of paper or other suit. 
able material pasted over part of the inside of 
the upper tongue and some distance beyond 
its lower extremity and the converging sides. 





Blackboard Eraser. Martin W. Perkins, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
A wholly flexible blackboard eraser, com- 


prising a spirally wound flexible strip constitut- 
ing a body having a flat top and bottom, the 
extreme outer end of the strip being secured 
to the outer edge of the body, and the coils of 
the spiral being otherwise disconnected, a back 
formed of freely flexible material covering the 
entiré top of the body and closing the joints 
between the turns of the spiral to prevent dust 
working through the eraser, said back being 
secured to the individual coils, and said coils 
being freely separable from one another and 
eapable of spreading to collect chalk dust, the 
back having spaced incisions, and a_ flexible 
strap handle passing through the incisions and 
secured between the body and the back. 


Inkwell. Daniel A. Valentine, Oakland, Cal. 





An inkwell having a coneaved bottom, a cit 
cumferential flange below the top, a cover, the 
lower edge of which rests upon the flange, said 
cover having a hole made vertically through the 
top, said cover having its opposite sides pro 
vided with grooves, plates hinged below the 
flange of the well, having their upper ends 
adapted to engage the grooves of the cover 
whereby the cover may be turned in either di- 
rection, a lug projecting from the inner and 
top portion of the well, with which the hole in 
the cover may be turned to register as a clos 
ure, and from which it may be re-turned to 
allow access to the interior of the well. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Iliad for Boys and Girls. 

Told from Homer in simple language. By 
Rev. Alfred Church, M. A., author of “Stories 
from Homer.” With twelve illustrations in 
color. 302 pages. Price, $1.50. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

This translation has made a place for itself, 
has become a classic. Its simple language does 
not belittle the noble thought and strong action 
of this great epic. It has given and will give 
to many boys and girls familiarity with the 
ideas and ideals of the early Greeks. As they 
read of the haps and mishaps of Greeks and 
Trojans while Achilles sits sulking in his tent, 
they will learn what metals and what weapons 
were then in use, what stress was laid upon 
bravery, how much depended upon the result 
of personal combat, how the gods were keen 
partisans, taking an active part in the long 
fray. As the heroes talk, act, fight, mourn, 
worship, die, the aged Priam, the fiery Hector, 
the wifely Andromache, the noble Hestor, the 
swift Achilles, the crafty Ulysses, will become 
real personages to the readers. The atmosphere 
of the time will become a part of their mental 
possessions. In the future general statements 
bearing on or regarding the manners, morals, 
religion of this far-off time will be full of 
meaning, will be vitalized. These are but by- 
products to the cultivation of a love for noble 
poetry. 

The illustrations are the 
drawings of Flaxman. 

Father and Baby Plays. 

By Emilie Poulsson. Illustrated by Florence 
E. Storer. Price, $1.25. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 

This book has been written with the idea 
that, as compared with the mother, the father 
has much less opportunity of winning love from 
his children, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously. The book is designed to help the 
mother to keep the father’s image and the fath- 
er’s love present to the child through the long 
day of absence, lest father and baby should, 
through mere lack of opportunity, miss their 
rightful pleasure and the early strengthening 
of mutual love. So the book is full of rhymes 
with which the mother may beguile baby while 
washing and dressing him and help to turn his 
thoughts toward the joyful meeting with his 
father. There is shadow play, and finger play, 
and climbing play, fifteen delightful and orig- 
inal songs, and much other practical entertain- 
ment in the little book. 

Miss Poulsson is well and widely known as 
the editor of the Kindergarten Review. The 
book is charmingly illustrated. 

A Practical Guide for Authors. 

By William Stowe Booth. Cloth, 180 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. 

One brief December day an editor took his 
seat at his desk. It was a heavy week of a 
heavy month. He knew what might be ex- 
pected. There would be manuscripts with 
tightly rolled, unnumbered pages; manuscripts 
written on both sides of thin, foreign paper; 
manuscripts with individual spelling, without 
margins, without punctuation, save erratic 
dashes and occasional periods. There might be 
excellent thought, but it would be weakened 
by poorly arranged sentences, by tiresome repe- 
tition, by a general lack of order. 

Well, it was all in the day’s work. 


begin. 


inimitable line 


98 pages. 


He must 
Hours of industrious reading did not 
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belie his expectations. The characteristic 
faults appeared, as familiar and as welcome as 
bores. Many manuscripts were rejected, a few 
accepted, some were laid aside for reconsidera- 
tion. Reaching for another manuscript, his 
hand fell upon an oblong, flat package. Rather 
curiously he cut the cord, opened the wrappings, 
lifted the thin, clean pasteboard and found, not 
a calendar, not an illustrated book, but a man- 
uscript. This was out of the common. A 
glance showed plain handwriting, numbered 
pages, a wide margin on the left edge. Read- 
ing showed a timely subject clearly handled. 
Still, there was nothing so very wonderful about 
the thought; that had been more than equaled 
that very day; but the spelling, the capitaliza- 
tion, the punctuation were nearly perfect. The 
editor had not met its like in many a day. 
That article was accepted. Others from the 
same source were also accepted. A comment 
on the good points of every manuscript brought 
out the statement that the contributor had care- 
fully studied “A Practical Guide for Authors.” 
The editor then and there registered a resolve 
that he would hereafter urge each promising 
contributor to buy a eopy of this little book, 
and then “to read, mark and inwardly digest” 
its contents. 

Vegetable Physiology. 

By J. Reynolds Green, fellow of ‘Downing 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 499 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00 net. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

The author claims that an adequate and in- 
telligent appreciation of the forms and struc- 
ture of vegetable organisms can only be gained 
by a consideration of the work they have to 
earry out. He holds “that the classification of 
living beings into animals and plants has been 
too strongly insisted upon in the past, and that 
while much has been made of their differences, 
their points of resemblance have been mini- 
mized. The fact that organisms exist, which 
is difficult or impossible to refer with certainty 
to either kingdom, points to a fundamental 
unity of living substance. Protoplasm, in 
short, is the same material, whether we call it 
animal or vegetable.” — 

He has tried to bring out this identity of 
living substances throughout the book, and to 
indicate that apparent differences of behavior 
and structural arrangement are to be traced 
rather to differences of environment and habit 
of life than to those of constitution. 

When America Was New. 

By Tudor Jenks. With illustrations from 
drawings and fine prints. 320 pages, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

This book aims to go outside the beaten path 
of history into the highways and byways of 
daily life. This aim is a laudable one. The 
author follows at a modest distance the path 
blazed by John Bach MeMaster, Edward Eg- 
gleston and Alice Morse Earle. Chapters VII, 
VIII, IX, X are distinctly the best in the 
book, as here the subject matters seem more 
thoroughly assimilated and more alive than 
elsewhere. The author has evidently been over- 
weighted by the wealth of material. The art 
of selection is often a difficult as well as a 
fine art. 

The Bible as Good Reading. 

By Senator Albert J. Beveridge. 
Cloth, 50 eents; ooze ealf, $1.00. 
mus Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Incidents in the life of a camping party 
from the introduction of a plea for reading the 
Bible as a purely “human document,” as “good 
reading.” The author wishes he had space to 
prove the value and beauty of this book in ex- 
pressing adventure, art, politics, statesmanship, 
poetry and oratory. But he uses some space 
to-show that “the best short stories to be found 
in the literature of the world” are in the Bible. 


94 pages. 
Henry Alte- 
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Even the French are not excepted, though they 
be past-masters in this art. For conciseness, 
pathos, human interest, action, there’s always 
something doing—Bible stories are unequaled. 
Intellectual refreshment will come from a ecas- 
ual reading in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Em- 
phasis is laid upon the wise and far-reaching 
character of the Mosaic law. The Senator 
writes that he has advised “every law student 
who has ever consulted him to study the laws 
of Moses before beginning his Blackstone, and 
to keep on studying the laws of Moses after he 
has completed his law course. And then to 
keep on studying the laws of Moses all during 
his practice. 

The guides in this camping party made keen, 
serious comments on these daily readings. The 
spirit that inspired David when he went up 
against Goliath, the way Moses laid down the 
law in “good, strict man-fashion” was heartily 
approved. They felt the fine womanliness of 
Ruth and Rebekah. The Song of Solomon, the 
war song of Moses, the practical teachings of 
the twelfth chapter of Romans and of that 
epitome of Christianity—the Sermon on the 
Mount—presented no difficulties to their under- 
standings. 

These pages are full of pertinent reasons why 
the Bible should be read as a book of “human 
interest” as well as a guide to right living. 
Gray Lady and the Birds. 

By Mabel Osgood Wright, president Connec- 
ticut Audubon society. Price, $1.75 net. The 
Maemillan Co., New York. 

“Gray Lady” is a young woman who comes 
to the rescue of a lone Connecticut country 
teacher by interesting her children in wonder- 
ful stories of birds. What she tells the chil- 
dren forms the subject matter of this beautiful 
book for children. While nothing essentially 
new is told, much scattered information has 
been condensed in a simple, interesting form. 
Great emphasis is placed upon the facts which 
children are curious about, with but occasional 
hints on scientific matters. 

The illustrations consist of twelve colored 
plates and thirty-six full-page half-tones. 

A Short History of Rome. 

By Frank Frost Abbott, professor in the Uni- 

versity of Chicago; author of ‘‘Roman Political 


Institutions.’’ 304 pages. Handbook for the 
study of Roman History. 48 pages. Price 25 
cents. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

The primary purpose of this excellent 
volume is to give the important facts to Ro- 
man history, and bring out clearly their con- 
nection with one another. The author has 
aimed to put the material in a form simple 
and compact enough to enable teachers who 
use the book to cover the entire period to the 
reign of Charlemagne in the time commonly 
given to this branch of history. 

A handbook for the study of Roman History 
accompanies the text. Divided under historic- 
al topics, it furnishes questions for examina- 
tion and map studies. 
is given in the handbook. 
Mother Goose’s Picture Puzzles. 

77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Company, Philadelphia. 

“Mother Goose’s Puzzle Pictures” is the first 
of a proposed series to be published by this 
firm. While interesting for young children, 
there is a certain value in such puzzles for 
training the observation of the young child. 
The pictures are interesting as a certain kind 
of illustration and the puzzles are not made so 
difficult as to be uninteresting. It is doubtful 
whether the book is enhanced in value by the 
key to the puzzles at the end. Children are 
too apt to turn to the key when the picture be- 
comes a real puzzle, and thus any training in 
observation there might be for them is lost. 


A large bibliography 


Henry Altemus 











F. B. Pelton, who represented Newson & 
Company in New York, is now manager of 
the Pyro Sign Company, located at No. 1 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Oliver Stigall is entering upon his ninth 
year as representative for Silver, Burdett & 


Company in Missouri and Kansas. Mr. Stig- 
all has recently purchased a home at 3619 Olive 
street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. D. B. Albert looks after sinsiiniisaianin 
Pennsylvania and the entire state of Ohio for 
Chas. E. Merrill & Company. He resides at 
Erie, Pa. 

Mr. W. S. Gooch has resided at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia since December. He has been 
the Virginia agent of the Macmillan Company. 

Mr. J. A. Price says that there is nothing 
new or interesting about the Indiana field. 


Mr. F. E. Pierpont has the Dlinois territory 
of the School Book department of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Mr. Pierpont was formerly 
Ohio state agent for D. C. Heath & Company. 

Mr. Elmer E. Bush, western manager of the 
Prang Educational Company, is slowly recover- 
ing from a serious illness. It is hoped that he 
will be in the field in a short time.. | 

Mr. W. P. Teal continues as the Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Missouri agent of the —_ Edu- 
cational Company. 


Mr. O. M. Searles, who was western manager 
of Newson & Company, is now connected with 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency of Chicago. Mr. 
Searles resigned about Nov. 1st of the last 
year. 


The gospel of good text books is being spread 
successfully in the state of Minnesota by Mr. 
H. W. Arbury. Mr. Arbury continues to rep- 
resent Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Mr. O. G. Thomas says that he is still draw- 
ing pay from Allyn & Bacon. He looks after 
the whole of Ohio and has reported a splendid 
lot of new business during the past fall as 
well as holding practically all of his own busi- 
ness. 

Mr. H. P. R. Neville works among the col- 
leges and high schools of eastern Illinois, push- 
ing the texts of Ginn & Company. 


Mr. E. K. Robinson has left the employ of 


Ginn & Company to accept a position with an- 


other Boston school publishing house. 


Mr. C. J. Oliphant, who represented Long- 
mans, Green & Company in northern and east- 
ern New York state, has been promoted. He 
is now publicity manager of Longmans, Green 
& Company, and has entire charge of the ad- 
vertising of the firm. 

Mr. E. O. Garrett looks after the American 
Book Company’s business in sixty counties of 
northern Nebraska. He has charge of two- 
thirds of the state. 
coln looks after the southern part of the state. 

Mr. Geo. C. Field is the metropolitan agent 
for Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. He is, however, 
in his own language, “somewhat of a pirate 
and perhaps resembles the Irishman of the 
Donnebrook Farm—he hits a head wherever he 
sees it.’” 

Mr. A. L. McLauchlin terms his territory 
“Happy Nebraska” because there is always 
clear sky and green grass in February. Mr. 
McLauchlin is the state agent for D. C. Heath 
& Company. 

Mr. O. J. Laylander and his force will soon 
be installed in the new building which Ginn & 


Mr. J. F. Winters of Lin-, 
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Company have erected on Wabash avenue. The 
structure is especially suited to the needs of 
the publishing firm and is complete in all its 
appointments. 

The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company is 
represented in Alabama by Mr. James K. 
Powers of Florence. Mr. Powers was for twen- 
ty years instructor in mathematics at. the Ala- 
bama Normal School. He is a joint author of 
the Johnson series of arithmetics. 


Mr. Roland Hebden continues as New York 
manager of the school publications of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. His territory extends 
over New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. H. H. Bailey, who has been connected 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Company, is now the 
New Jersey representative of the firm. 

Mr. Clarence Bodenstein, formerly a_ vice- 
principal in the New York state schools, has 
entered the book field. He succeeds Mr. Ralph 
Carey as the Metropolitan representative of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

Mr. W. O. Baker and T. F. Lyman joined 
the firm of Chas. Scribner’s Sons last year. 
They both report to. the Chicago office. 

Mr. F. W. Chatfield has had charge of the 
B. F. Johnson forces in the Texas campaign. 

Mr. J. A. Harley, who represented D. Apple- 
ton & Company in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, will hereafter confine himself sole- 
ly to the Badger state and to the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan. The western portion of his 
former territory will be looked after by Mr. 
Wm. I. Crane, who is now located at Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. F. W. Bowen, who was the New Jersey 
agent of the Christopher Sower Company, is 
now representing D. C. Heath & Company in 
the same state. 

Mr. S. E. Caldwell, Jersey agent for Rand, 
McNally & Company, resides at 60 Wakeman 
avenue, Newark. 

The Milton Bradley Company is represented 
on the Pacific coast by Mr. H. O. Palen, Mr. 
L. Van Nostrand and Mr. A. W. Henderson. 

Mr. J. D. Matlock continues to represent 
the American Book Company in the state of 
Alabama. He resides in Birmingham. 

Mr. Aldus H. Brenneman, Rawlinsville, Pa., 
is a special representative of the school de- 
partment of Rand, McNally & Company. 

Two new men have been added to the Pacific 
coast agency force of the American Book Com- 
pany. They are Charles C. Hughes and D. J. 
Sullivan of San Francisco. 

Mr. H. D. meat, formerly superintendent 
at Medina, N. Y., but who for the past year 
and a half hes had charge of the D. Appleton 
& Co. publications for the state of New York, 
was induced to accept the nomination for Or- 
leans county clerk on a fusion ticket designed 
to beat the regular Republican organization 
ticket. Although the county of Orleans had 
a normal Republican majority of about 1,700 
votes, Mf. Bartlett was elected on the opposi- 
tion ticket with a majority of about 600. He 
has resigned his position with D. Appleton & 
Co., and January 1 began his duties as county 
clerk of Orleans county. 

Mr. Bartlett’s popularity in his home town 
was shown by the fact that only 51 votes were 
cast against him out of a total of about 500. 

Mr. Bartlett still continues his business 
relationship with the Interstate Teachers’ 
Agency of Rochester, N. Y., which he has con- 
tinued since’ the inception of the agency some 
three years ago. 

Mr. W. H. Maddock has been appointed rep- 
resentative, of G. & C. Merriam Company, with 
whom he was employed some years ago. Mr. 
Maddock will have the territory east of Chi- 


cago. He is at present residing with his fam- 
ily at Des Moines. Mr. Maddock has been the 


Iowa agent. of Silver, Burdett & ees dur- 


ing the past nine years. 


Mr. C. A. Donnelly, who left the services’ of 
Ginn & Company a year ago to assume the 
management of the Professional Department 
for Hapgoods in Chicago, has become associ- 
ated with the Business Men’s Clearing House 
of Denver. Mr. Donnelly has charge of the 
educational department, and his express duties 
will be the securing of positions for teachers 
in states west of the Mississippi river. 

Mr. C. W. Taber has just been appointed 
general agent for Messrs. G. & C. Merriam Co. 
of Springfield, Mass., publishers of Webster's 
Dictionaries, including, of course, the Interna- 
tional. Mr. Taber is located at 1222 Republic 
building, Chicago, and takes the place of the 
late Major Cheney. 


D. C. HEATH DIES. 

Daniel Callamore Heath, president of D. C. 
Heath & Company, died January 29th, at his 
home in Newtonville, Massachussetts. Death 
came suddenly following a stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Heath was born in Salem, Me., October 
26th, 1843; graduated from Amherst College 
in 1868, with master’s degree. In 1874 he be- 
came a representative for Ginn Brothers, with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., and later 
opened the New York City office of the firm. 
In 1876 he became junior partner, and the 
firm’s name was changed to Ginn & Heath. 
Mr. Heath withdrew in 1886 and established 
the house which bears his name. He married 
Mrs. Nellie Lloyd Knox in 1881. 


Mr. Heath was a broad-gauged man. His 
scholarly attainments coupled with his business 
experience, fitted him exceptionally well for the 
publishing field. Among the edueators of the 
country he was held in high esteem while his 
business contemporaries recognized in him a 
high minded, aggressive and successful leader. 
THe possessed the keen foresight and executive 
ability that enabled him to lay the foundation 
for ‘one of the largest educational publishing 
houses in the United States. 


CUBS’ FOOD. 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts. 
Healthy babies don’t ery and the well-nour- 
ished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never 
a crying baby. Many babies who cannot take 
any other food relish the perfect food, Grape- 
Nuts, and get well. 


“My little baby was given up by three doc- 
tors, who said that the condensed milk on which 
I had fed her had ruined the child’s stomach. 
One of the doctors told me that the only thing 
to do would be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got 
some and prepared it as follows: I soaked 1% 
tablespoonfuls in one pint of cold water for 
half an hour, then I strained off the liquid and 
mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this strained Grape- 
Nuts juice with six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, 
put in a pinch of salt and a little sugar, warmed 
it and gave it to baby every two hours. 

“In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life 
and have built her up to a strong, healthy child, 
rosy and laughing. The food must certainly 
be perfect to have such a wonderful effect as 
this. I can truthfully say I think it is the best 
food in the world to raise delicate babies on 
and is also a delicious, healthful food for 
grown-ups, as we have discovered in our 
family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. It stands for the true 
theory of health. “There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITY. 
To the Editor: 

After reading the article on Fraternities in 
the High Schools, by Mr. Moore, which appeared 
in the December issue of the School Board 
Journal, I am constrained to add the following 
in the hope that it may offer a few suggestions 
on this troublesome question. 

Mr. Moore has given an exceptionally strong 
presentation of the various phases of this sub- 
ject, but I question some of his statements. 
He says, “Most of the fraternities now existing 
were formed since 1850.” This I think a trifle 
misleading. The records show that 21 of the 
men’s college fraternities were founded before 
the Civil War, 15 were formed before 1850, 6 
between 1850 and 1860, and 11 since that time. 
The total number is 32. 

Speaking of the high school fraternity, he 
says it came into existence soon after the col- 
lege society. So far as I can learn, the secret 
society in the high school is of recent origin. 
I believe these high school fraternities origin- 
ated not more than ten or fifteen years ago. 

I should summarize the causes for the ex- 
istence of high school fraternities as follows: 

First—Imitation is an inborn attribute of 
the average boy, which partially accounts 
for the existence of the fraternity in our sec- 
ondary schools. No sooner do many of the 
boys leave the grammar school than they begin 
to ape the college student. This desire to be 
like his older brother becomes so great that he 
cannot wait until he enters college to taste of 
the Greek letter society life. 

But why should we criticise the boys when 
we ourselves are apeing the colleges? Im many 
eases we find the school authorities giving two 
and three hour courses and such like in imi- 
tation of the college. 

Second—Another element in a boy’s make-up 
is his craving for the mysterious. This is some- 
what satisfied by joining a school fraternity. 

Third—Strange to say, in many instances 
the establishment of the fraternity has been 
brought about, or at least aided, by principals 
and teachers in our high schools. 

Fourth—I have known college fraternity 
men to organize these secret societies for the 
express purpose of securing their members 
later for the college fraternity. 

That the secret society fosters class distinc- 
tion and is contrary to the very foundation 
principles upon which our public schools exist, 
I think all will admit. 

This, however, is one-of the many pernicious 
results of the fraternity in our high schools. 
I have personally known instances where the 
rooms of these societies were hot beds of 
drunkenness and licentiousness. Whatever the 
cause of their birth or however bad their in- 
fluence, we have them with us and no doubt 
many of the men who helped to establish 
them are reaping the harvest. 

In eliminating these organizations from our 


schools I suggest three remedies, as follows: 


First—That the principals and teachers of 
our high schools aid in furnishing other means 
of social life for our boys and girls. Let them 
realize that they are not fulfilling their duty 
when they simply impart intellectual light to 
our young men and young women. This need 
can be met by literary societies, athletics, 
properly supervised, and, in fact, in a variety 
of ways. 

Second—That the board of education should 
co-operate with the teachers in the above. They 
should also act with decision in every case 
where a school society, of whatever nature, is 
clearly detrimental to the interests of the 
school. I see no good reason why it is not 
within the power of a board of education to 
deal summarily with any organization of stu- 
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dents if they believe such an assemblage is in 
any way interfering with the welfare of the 
school. Not only is it within their power, but 
I believe it to be their duty to act in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Third—If the leading college fraternities 
should make a regulation whereby any person 
who should become a member of a secondary 
school fraternity would be ineligible to mem- 
bership in the college fraternity, I believe it 
would be the death knell of the school fraterni- 
ties. 

College fraternities should favor such action. 
The experience of most fraternities in college 
is that the young man who comes to college 
wearing a school fraternity pin has to be “made 
over,” so far as his “frat”? is concerned. He 
enters college with the mistaken idea that he 
is a fraternity man. This has to be “knocked 
out” of him, and even then he has lost the 
“first impression,” which does much to make 
a good “frat” man in college. 

Mr. Moore speaks of the Indiana statute 
which prohibits the existence of fraternities in 
the schools of the state. Personally I do not 
think this is necessary. In fact, I believe it 
to be an element of weakness, in that it is an 
admission that there is no way to suppress 
these societies except by legislation. 

If the faculty of a college can abolish fra- 
ternities, as Princeton did several years ago, 
why in the name of common sense should the 
authorities of our public schools be so timid? 

Alas, that men should permit a lot of school 
boys to dominate them! We have talked so 
much about these school boy organizations that 
we look on them as insurmountable and un- 
conquerable. 


The spectacle must be an amusing one for 
the boys. 

Let the school boards do their duty fearless- 
ly, and let every college fraternity man use his 
influence in his fraternity to bring about the 
suppression of the secondary school fraternity 
and five years hence the subject will have 
passed into oblivion—Andrew J. McElroy.. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ourstions awd Answers. 


TWENTY-FOUR ROOM SCHOOL. 

Question: We wish to erect a twenty-four 
room schoolhouse adapted to be occupied by all 
grades below the high school, and modern in 
every way. I will be greatly obliged to you 
if you will let me know where, in the United 
States, the best building known to you of such 
size can be found. We do not wish to copy 
any plans, for we already have our architects, 
but desire to get all the good ideas we can 
for consideration before building —W. A. K., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Answer: The best buildings of the kind you 
mention may be found at St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York and Boston. They con- 
tain the latest and best ideas, both in the mat- 
ter of arrangement and equipment. This is 
particularly true of the grammar schools 
erected in recent years at St. Louis. 

The city sof Cleveland has erected some 
buildings during the past year which are 
among the very best in this country. Chicago 
has selected a new type of building, for which 
much is promised. 

The city of New York has some excellent 
school buildings, but the conditions there are 
so different from your own that they would 
not serve as good patterns. 

The city of Boston has a schoolhouse com- 
mission which has made a more scientific 
study of the subject of school architecture than 
perhaps any other public body. They have done 
a great deal to “standardize” the school build- 
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ings of the Hub, and the standards adopted 
are well worth studying. The latest buildings 
erected by the commission are models. 


Domestic Science Charts. 
Question: Can you tell me where I can 
find charts showing different cuts of animals 


for use in domestic science classes?—B. W. T., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Answer: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East | 
Fourteenth St., New York City, can supply 


charts showing different cuts of beef, pork, 
mutton and veal. 


Book on Ventilation. 

Question: Will you kindly send me the 
name of the recent work on school heating and 
ventilation, which you consider to be the best 
authority on this subject, and the publisher of 
the same.—J. E. H., Secy. Special Building 
Committee, Kane, Pa. 

Answer: The best books on héating and ven- 
tilation, now on the market, are: 


Heating and Ventilating Buildings, by Rolla 
C. Carpenter. John Wiley & Sons, New York 
City, publishers. Cloth; price, $4.00. 


Baldwin on Heating, or, Steam Heating for 
Buildings, (revised), by William J. Baldwin. 
Cloth; price, $2.50. 

Questions and Answers on the Theory and 
Practice of Steam and Hot Water Heating, by 
R. M. Starbuck. Cloth; price, $1.00. 


Notes on Heating and Ventilation, by John 
R. Allen. Domestic Engineering Publishing 
Co., Chicago. Cloth; price, $2.00. 


Ventilation of Buildings, by Wm. B. Snow 


and Thomas Nolan. Pocket size; boards; 
price, 50 cents. 


Warming Buildings, by Charles Hood. E. 
& F. N. Spon, publishers, New York. 

Steam Heating and Ventilation, by Wm. S 
Monroe. Engineering Record, publishers, New 
York. 

Principles of Heating and Ventilation, by 
John §. Billings. Engineering Record, pub- 
lishers, New York. 

While these books contain much informa: 
tion on the subject of heating and ventilating, 
such information is not always applicable to 
each case. As a rule, the personal attention 
of expert engineers in heating and ventilation 


is required in order to secure a satisfactory 
system. 


“COFFEE GRUNTERS.” 
Ever See One? 





Thoughtful people have a laugh on coffee 
cranks now and then. 

“T had used coffee ever since I was a small 
child,” writes an Ind. lady, “and have always 
had bad spells with my stomach. 

“Last spring just after I began housekeeping 
I had a terrible time with my stomach and 
head. My husband bought a package of Postum 
and asked me to try it. 

“T laughed at it because none of my folks 
would ever try it. But I made some the fol- 
lowing morning, following directions on the 
package, about boiling it well. 

“T was greatly pleased with the results and 
kept right on using it. Now I wouldn’t drink 
anything else. I tell every old coffee ‘grunter’ 
I see about Postum, and all my folks and my 
husband’s people except a few cranks use 
Postum instead of coffee. 

“When put to soak in cold water over night 
and then boiled 15 minutes in the morning 
while getting breakfast it makes a delicious 
drink.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 
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COURSE IN 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND | 


Cloth, 241 pp., $1.50 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Short Lessons, simply graded—no discouragement. 
@ Words and Sentences introduced in the first lesson. 
q Business Letters introduced in the seventh lesson. 

g Position-writing taught from the commencement. 





“We aré getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman's ‘Course in Shorthand’, and 
we expect to save almost a term by the use of it. All of our shorthand teachers praise it 
highly.” —Hdwin A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Commercial High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“TI have given your ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’ a thorough examination, and 
must say that it is a very complete text-book. It has so many excellent features that it 


It is a most teachable book.” — 
P. B.S. Peters, Teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, Manual Training High School, Kansas 


would be a difficult task to enumerate them all. 


City, Mo. 


“T know of no subject taught in the high schools that is capable of giving more 
cultural and practical benefit to the students than shorthand. 
‘Course in Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased to state that I consider the simple 
grading—with sentences and position-writing from the first lesson, the logical arrange- 
ment and pedagogical presentation combine to make it the most perfect American Short- 
hand text-book ever published.”— Woodford D. Anderson, Ph. D., Washington Irving High 


School, N. ¥. City. 


Send for ‘‘Some Points” and particulars of 
Special Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of ‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 50c. 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 





Adopted by the High Schools of New York, Brooklyn, and other leading cities | 


Literature. 


and Sixth 


Mann. 


I have examined your 





New York 


Just from the press. 





GREEK MYTHS 
| AND THEIR ART 


The Greek 


Myths as an Inspiration in Art and 


A Supplementary Reader 


prepared for use in the Fourth, Fifth 


grades. By Charles E. 


Price per copy, 60 cents. 


Discounts quoted on application. 


The Prang Educational Company 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PUPIL. 
(Concluded from Page 6) 
of the high school proper. The senate appoints 
two tribunes, a boy and a girl, for each of the 
six periods of the school day and these tribunes, 
under the supervision of the senators, control 
directly the order of the study hall. Both sena- 
ators and tribunes must attain certain marks in 
their studies to fill their positions. The stu- 
dents from time to time are permitted to offer 
suggestions which may serve to remedy any 
weakness that may exist in the constitution. 
The constitution provides that “each and every 
student is to conduct himself and herself in 
good order, with courtesy, and in a gentlemanly 
manner, with a view always to promoting the 
happiness and well-being of fellow students, 
and to bring honor to the riame of the school.” 

The pledge taken by the students is as 
follows: 

(1) We will not communicate while in the 
school building; (2) we will keep refined posi- 
tion in our school seats; (3) we will cultivate 
a light step; (4) we will not ask for individual 
favors; (5) we will provide all writing paper in 
uhe morning; (6) we will make the room a place 
of quietude; (7) we will not allow others to be 
more polite to us than we are to them; (8) we 
will not make ourselves odious in the use of 
tobacco; (9) we will, on passing people on the 
street, give them half the walk; (10) we will 
not jeer at anyone on the street or off the street; 
(11) we, the gentlemen, will tip our hats to 
the ladies; (12) we will avoid being boisterous 
whatever we may be. 

Educators are not agreed as to the efficacy of 
self-government or pupil government. While it 
has proven a success in some schools it has 
proven a failure in others. Those who favor the 
plan hold that nothing will teach the value of 
government and self-control as readily as the 
responsibility placed upon the pupil. The op- 
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ponents hold that by teaching boys and girls 
how to govern they must first be taught to 
obey. This obedience, they hold; must be ex- 
acted by adults whom they love and respect. 

Suspension.—Just causes of suspension are: 

(1) Habitual absence or tardiness. (2) Vio- 
lent opposition to authority. (3) Repetition of 
any offense after notice to parent or guardian. 
(4) Habitual and determined neglect of duty. 
(5) Habitual and notorious uncleanliness of 
dress or person. (6) Use of profane or obscene 
language. (7) Bad conduct and example tend- 
ing to the injury of the school. (8) Cutting, 
marring, defacing, injuring or destroying school 
property, such as building, furniture, books, 
fences, trees, shrubbery, etc. 


Revolutionizing the Teaching of Shorthand. 

“The revised and enlarged edition of ‘Short 
Course’ will meet with the hearty approval of 
every teacher and will be welcomed by pupils. 
The chapter on Speed Practice, the lists of 
phraseograms and tables of the alphabet, vowels 
and double consonants, the fifty-three graded 
and hyphenated business letters and other drill 
exercises contained in the pages added to 
‘Short Course’—these additions make the road 
to amanuensis speed comparatively easy for the 
student who has mastered the principles ¢on- 
tained in the forty fascinating lessons. In say- 
ing that the revised book, now entitled ‘Course 
in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’ is the most prac- 
tical, pedagogical shorthand text published, I 
believe I merely express what hundreds of 
others have already said. In changing about 
one hundred and fifty high school pupils from 
a Pitmanic modification to Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand as presented in ‘Short Course,’ I have 
not heard a single objection or complaint from 
pupils or school authorities, nor have I met 
with any discouragements from pupils. The 
reason is obvious: Each lesson is complete in 


itself. The pedagogical presentation of a few 
principles at a time, together with copious lists 
of words, sentences and letters illustrating these 
principles, and no other principles not pre- 
viously explained, and the fact that outlines 
are given first in their briefest practical form 


(and never changed), make the learning of 


shorthand fifty per cent easier than any other 
method I have ever seen in any book. Your 
book is revolutionizing the teaching of short- 
hand.”—E. H. Craver, Instructor in Shorthand, 
Paterson (N. J.) High School. 


The inadequacy of salaries paid to teachers 
is discussed by Superintendent C. F. Carroll 
of Rochester in his annual report. He writes: 

“Tf we do not further materially increase 
salaries we cannot possibly draw teachers from 
our best source of supply, nor hope to meet 
fully the demands of intelligent citizens for the 
very best schools. On the other hand every 
time that the maximum salary is advanced $50 
it becomes more difficult to administer the 
school at all on the present appropriation. An- 
other increase in salaries at the present time 
would make it practically impossible either to 
make extensive and much needed repairs or to 
provide sanitary school accommodations in all 
parts of the city. Similar conditions are found 
in other municipalities,, but Rochester has set 
a high standard in the education of its chil- 
dren. It is undoubtedly true that every in- 
crease in salary has its effect in increasing the 
self-respect of teachers and increasing the re- 
spect of the community for teachers. Teachers 
are, or ought to be, a well educated company, 
socially the peers of the average citizen. But 
it is also true that a higher and adequate salary 
would make hard tasks lighter, and make pos- 
sible an esprit de corps that would increase 
efficiency and react favorably upon every child 
and every home.” 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The health board of Seattle, Wash., has in- 
stituted a system of medical inspection in the 
public schools and has appointed a corps of 
physicians and nurses to conduct the semi- 


monthly examinations. The main objects of 
the inspection, as outlined in a circular to the 
principals, will be: Identification of all pupils 
requiring medical care; prompt exclusion from 
school of all pupils suffering from transmissible 
diseases; recommendation of treatment for all 
children suffering from other than transmissible 
diseases, and the detection of defects of sight 
and hearing, and of abnormalities that may be 
corrected or improved by medical aid. 

The following rules have been framed for the 
conducting of the medical inspections: 

The medical inspector shall stand with his 
back to a window, and the teacher will have 
the pupils pass in single file before him. As 
each child passes, the medical inspector will 
examine the eyes, tongue, hands and _ hair. 
When conditions are found by him that neces- 
sitate medical attention, the pupils needing 
such attention should be subsequently examined 
privately and diagnosis recorded on the card 
provided for that purpose. Duplicate cards 
should be kept by the principal. 

At each inspection the principal of the school 
is requested to furnish the inspector with: A 
list of the children who have returned to school 
after an absence of one or more days; the 
names of those in any way suspected of having 
contagious diseases or of having been in con- 
tact with contagious diseases; and the names 
of those who have returned to schoo! after hav- 
ing been excluded. 

Principals will make careful inquiry into 
causes of absence and report the names of all 
chiidren found to be absent on account of sick- 
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Was adopted last season by over two hundred 


If you teach commercial subjects or if you want 
to introduce a commercial course, you cannot afford 
not to investigate the ‘‘Gregg’’ publications. 


Competent teachers of commercial subjects 


Send forafree sample lesson in GREGG SHORT- 
PLACE OF COMMERCIAL 
WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF 
STUDY” by Superintendent Brown, Joliet, Illinois. 
When writing ask for a copy of ‘‘Shorthand Con- 
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ness and not attended by a physician to the 
school nurse for investigation. Each child 
needing immediate medical care will be given 
a card, stating the nature of his or her illness, 
and the date of inspection. This card will be 
inclosed in a sealed envelope and addressed to 
the parents. 

In all cases of exclusion the character of 
medical care to be received by the child is to be 
decided by the parents. 

The Illinois Teachers’ Association has found 
the state law for teaching the effects of nar- 
eotics objectionable in that it prescribes the 
methods to be employed. At the recent con- 
vention a committee of the association pre- 
sented a revised law which is to be introduced 
in the legislature for enactment. 


THE LACK OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 

The searcity of school teachers which has 
been felt in all of the larger cities of the coun- 
try has not been confined to the elementary 
schools, but is appar- 
ent, in secondary insti- 
tutions as well. Per- 
sons in touch with 
commercial schools in 
all parts of the coun- 
try state that the lack 
of qualified instruc- 
tors in commercial 
branches is more seri- 
ous at present than it 
has ever been before. 


Distriet of Columbia. 


Sara Cone Bryant’s 

In speaking of this 
condition, Mr. H. M. 
Rowe, secretary of the 
Sadler-Rowe Company, 
said recently: 


“What can be done 


BOSTON 


NEW BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Have you seen Ginn & Company’s illustrated booklet, 
listing over 300 volumes of fairy tales, folk lore, nature 
stories, essays, biographies 
by the best writers new and old? 
sent to you on request—postpaid. 


Some of the favorite volumes are: 


Wilson’s Myths of the Red Children 

Illustrated by accurate draw- 
ings of Indian traditions and 
customs, and containing a sup- 
plement on hand work. 


Lansing’s Rhymes and Stories 

Such old favorites as ‘‘Jack 
and Jill,’ ‘‘Cock Robin’’ and 
‘*The Three Kittens’’ are here 
presented as a stimulus and re- 
ward to children in their first 
efforts to learn to read. 


Ways of Wood Folk 


Secrets of the Woods 
A Little Brother to the Bear 
Wood Folk at School 


The Youth’s Companion Series (8 Vols.) 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 
Atlanta, 


Eva March Tappan’s 








in short, the best reading 
This booklet will be 


Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock 
Translated by Laura E. Poulsson. 
This translation of the Nor- 

wegian ‘‘Sidsel Sidsaerk’’ gives 

a delightful story of the life of a 

little peasant girl on a Norwe- 

gian farm and saeter. 


Lansing’s Fairy Tales Book | 


The best of the standard fairy 
tales carefully re-edited and at- 
tractively illustrated. 





The Jane Andrews Books 
Seven Little Sisters 
Each and All 
Ten Boys 


Stories Mother Nature Told © 
Her Children 


My Four Friends 
Geographical Plays 
Noyes and Guild’s Sunshine Primer 
Richmond’s Second Reader 


Chicago, 
Dallas, 


London, 
Columbus. 


San Francisco 


to increase the number of available teachers in 
the commercial branches? I note what you 
say about the request of the Gregg Publishing 
Company in the January issue of the School 
Board Journal in connection with teaching 
Gregg shorthand. Now, that is advertising 
pure and simple. But we are up against a real 
condition, not only in regard to our New 
Rapid shorthand, for which we need teachers 
badly, but we want them for all the commer- 
cial branches. I have a splendid position in a 
private school, which pays $1,500 a year, that 
has gone begging for two or three months for 
a good teacher. It is a splendid school and is 
run on a high basis. I know where there is a 
$2,300 a year position for a capable man, 
broad enough and who has sufficient experi- 
ence to organize and maintain a high grade 
course. 


“T am not after any free advertising for our 
company, but if you can bring these facts 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


William Estabrook Chancellor’s 
A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS AND VALUES 


IN EDUCATION, $1.75 


A very suggestive book by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICA’S LITERATURE, §$ .80 


With selections from Colonial and Revolutionary writers. 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN, $1.00 ‘ 


A collection of 50 stories, with two chapters on method. supplementing the 
suggestions in How to Tell Stories to Children—the author's earlier book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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erally, it ought to be of value. We can train 
the shorthand teachers, but we cannot train the 
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ricaeary cial teachers as they should be trained. for Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colle , High with mor 

That is, we are unable to meet the demand is and Common Schools, including all Elementary, Intermediate : 
Grades. Endorsed by the World’s Greatest Educatort Primary |] 

made upon us for good teachers, not for our 

books, or for our special systems, or anything Adopted and Recommended for ed by the 
of that kind, but for positions in commercial use by the States of Ohio, years; ad 
schools, public and private.” as in the U1 
; Received the Kansas and Missouri; Awarded Gold tical 
; ‘ 1 
NEW BOOKS. Highest Rheicte also leading cities and Medals and . 
Specimens of Prose Composition. Barun sn = 


Award of 
Merit that 
the World 
Can Bestow 


Edited with introduction and notes, by 
Charles Read Nutter, A. B., instructor in Eng- 
lish, Harvard College; Frank Wilson Cheney 
Hersey, A. M., and Chester Greenough, Ph. D., 
12mo. Cloth. 478 pages. List price, $1.25; 


Diplomas at 3 E. 141 


the World’s 


Leading TRAS| 





mailing price, $1.45. Ginn & Co., Boston. Expositions Graduate o 
This book is adapted for use during the last — py 
year at high school and the first years at col- matic 
lege. In the selections of the specimens the Size, 6x8 inehes, 
7 ; 832 pages. 7 
authors have had two purposes in view: to ee on Games | 


Pages. = Size, 5x6% ins, 
750 pages. —gize, 44x63 ins, 


460 
Quality, not Bulk, Counts in Literature pages. Size, 4x5 ins. 384 pre 


For Library, Home and Office Use. Diction- 

Library Edition aries of matheloas, bio ography, ge geography, 

biblical, historical an assical names; 

terms used in botany; ae Te oy and medical words and sym- 

bols; Bugiish word- building; rules noemeer yj a en 
abbrevia ons; metric system; ere une. {iius., ull-pay 
lates, 11 in colors. 832 pages. = caeareterene Full flexible 

eather, polished green edges; in ° ©) 4 2.50 


High School and Collegiate Edition Fd ten Seine ear 


versities. Con- 
tains all special departments of Library Edition. Large clear print. 
Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, 
present pee imperfect tenses of verbs, ley of nouns, and 
synonyms. Diacritical marks foot of each page, 832 pages. 900 text 
engravings, 26 eal pese plates, six in colors. Hail a gold 
stamping, marbled edges, patent thumb-index, .. 1.50 


exemplify the principles of rhetoric and of 
English composition, with particular emphasis 
upon principles of structure; and to illustrate 
the special elements and qualities in exposition, 
argument, description and narrative. The 
length of the examples chosen averages about 
four pages and enables the pupil to get at one 
reading a total impression of structure and 
style, and permits careful analysis of entire 
selections in a single recitation. The work il- 
‘lustrates all kinds of writing and its classifica- 
tions are explicit and suggestive. Attention is 
given to such technical elements as Point of 


Just publis 
Pen 








View, Dominant Tone, Sound and Color, fea- 
tures which are frequently totally neglected in 
work on rhetoric. 

School Arithmetic. 


Practical book with answers. By John M. 
Colaw, Frank W. Duke and James K. Powers. 
400 pages. B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 

The publishers as well as the author of this 
arithmetic claim they have given to the teach- 
ing world a graded as well as a practical work. 
The treatment is so clear that the pupils need 
no mental arithmetic, and it is claimed to be 
so correct in method that the teachers will 
need neither handbook nor manual of methods. 
The plan of treatment is in five parts: (1) 
four fundamental rules. (2) beginnings in 
factoring, fractions, ratio, compound numbers, 
decimal fractions, percentage, interest; (3) 
practical measurement, percentage, short meth- 
ods, equations; (4) full treatment of interest, 
bank practice, exchange, insurance, taxes, 
‘stocks and bonds; (5) ratio and proportion, 
longitude and time, metric system, powers and 
square root, cylinder, cone and sphere. Re- 
view problems occur at the close of subjects, 
and there is, moreover, a sensible attempt to 
relate problems to present-day affairs. 


Selection from Chaucer. 


- Edited with an introduction, notes and glos- 
sary, by Edwin A. Greenlaw, Ph. D., Adelphi 
College. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Prof. Edwin A. Greenlaw gives a long and 
valuable introduction to this “Selection from 
Chaucer,” which he divides into sections on: 
England in Chaucer’s Time, Life of Chaucer, 
Chaucer the Poet, Pronunciation, Inflection, 
Versification, and a Bibliographical Note. The 
text contains The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, 
The Monk’s Tale (selections), The Nun’s- 
Priest’s Tale, The Pardoner’s Tale (con- 
densed), and some selections from Chaucer’s 
lyrics which are given in order to represent a 
side of Chaucer not found in his narrative 
poems. A valuable glossary of 31 pages of old 
English words add much to the value of the 
work. 


Students’ Common School Edition Without medical 
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vocabularies. 750 pp., 840 illus., 19 plates, two pages colored ma s. 
a frontispiece. Black silk’ cloth, gold stamped, $0. 
ull fiexible black keratol, red edges, patent thumb-indexed, 1-00 
A new dictiona Hand 
Intermediate School Edition composition; new lates 
"exclusively for this edi- 
tion. 30,000 words, 6,000 synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by 
capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, irregular forms of verbs, 
plural of nouns; hundreds of new words. Key diacritical marks foot 
of each page. Department of gra mmar, <a oo. and pros- 
ody. Vestoulast wor words in bold, black: type. 0 Rages, 600 text 
illus., two pages of flags in colors. Black alle cloth. tit gold, 50c 


An entirely new dictionary 


Elementary School Edition printed from new and sepa- 


te plates. 25,000 words. 
Bold, black type; proper nouns capitalized; yen of adjectives; 














For sale at all bookstores, school book supply houses, or sent direct by 
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WwW ARNING! The publishers emphatically announce that Webster’s 

ictionaries are not reprints. 
The entire series cover over thirty copyrights granted by the Librarian of 
Congress. In other words, we have the seal of the U. 8. Government confirmin 
our claims to originality, a sufficient evidence that we have NOT copie 
or followed other dictionaries. The general make-up, binding, pattated 
design and special features stamp Laird & Lee’s lexicons as separate and 
distinct from any other series on the market. 
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Linguistic Development and Education. 


By M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, 347 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, Chicago. 

It is a far cry from the baby’s undifferenti- 
ated squall to the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue, yet M. V. O’Shea, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin, under- 
takes in a very interesting and carefully writ- 
ten volume to trace the linguistic development 
from the one to the other. The subject and 
its treatment are profoundly interesting. In 
the subject pre-linguistic expression the author 
treats of reflex expressional activity, the be- 
ginnings of purposeful expressional activity 
and the first efforts at interpretation of ex- 
pression. Some of the succeeding chapters 
are: Early reaction upon conventional lan- 
guage, Parts of speech in early linguistic ac- 
tivity, Inflection, Agreement and Word Order, 
Development of meaning for verbal symbols. 
Part II of the book treats in general of re- 
flective processes in linguistic development. 
There is given a bibliography and a good index. 
The volume before us is particularly readable. 
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to write PURPLE for letters to be copied; 
BLACK for documents to be preserved; RED 
for emphasis and for billing. 


“This three-color feature, which enables the modern office to produce all of its work in 
the proper kind of typewriting with one machine and one ribbon, is the last word in 
typewriter construction. Let us send you a bit of printed matter describing it fully. 


‘The price 1s the sume as that of all Smith Premier models 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COQ_ 


Svaacus, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Every where. 
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in the United States. 
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By HARRIET E. TRASK 





Games and Fancy Steps for the 





Published by 


AND ———— 


315 Dearborn St. 


Learning to Read. 

A manual for 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools, Newton, 
Mass., and Catherine T. Bryce, superintendent 


Frank E. 


teachers. By 


of primary schools, Newton, Mass. 
Newson & Co., New York. 

Any book or method that will produce cor- 
rect readers in our public schools deserves a 
trial. The authors of the book before us claim 
that their method has been successfully applied 
at Passaic, N. J., and at Newton, Mass. If that 
is the ease the book ought to have a large sale 
on its intrinsic merits. 

Economics for High Schools. 

By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D., professor of 
sociology and economics in the University of 
Kansas. 480 pages. Price, $1.20 net. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

Considering the fact that but a small propor- 
tion of the public school children go to the 
high schools, and of these yet a smaller num- 
ber go on to college or university, a good book 
on economies for the senior year is a desider- 


atum. Prof. Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D., of 


219 pages. 
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NEW 
“PRACTICAL 
COURSE” 
(GrahamorPitman) 
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Free a 
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- SHORTHAND 


Typewriting 
Instructors 
Dictation Books 
Helps for 
Stenographers 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
St. Louis 





GUIDE RIGHT 


Ethics for Young People, in the form of attractive stories 
with morals, by Emma L. Ballou, Pd. M. Principal of 
Primary Department P. S. No. 22, Jersey City, N. J. 
ed by the State Board of Education of Virginia for four 
years; adopted and used in more than 100 cities and towns 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 
introduction price, 40 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 
New York City 


TrAsk’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience, 





A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged with mathe- 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. mbodying 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Schoolroom and Schoolyard 
Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


AL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample pages and particulars TO 


THE DIXON-HANSON CO. 
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Chicago 


the University of Kansas, appears to have 
supplied it. It is regrettable that but a limited 
space at the reviewer’s disposal prevents him 
from giving an extended notice of this book. 


‘The volume before us represents the elements 


of the science simply stated. Abstract theories 
and discussions have been avoided, while the 
workings of industrial society have been em- 
phasized. With these purposes in view, the 
first part of the book is devoted to a brief 
survey of the evolution of industrial society, 
and the second part gives the ordinary prin- 
ciples of economics in their simplest form, 
with their application to modern industrial so- 
ciety. The last part treats of the relation of 
private economics to public economics and of 
the governmental control of industries. A list 
of subjects for essays and debates is appended. 
The book contains an index. 

Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

A new edition of the “Short Course,” with 
added matter. 241 pages. Price, $1.50. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York. 

A neat little book of 241 pages, of small 
compass, which one could easily carry in one’s 
coat pocket to and from work. There are sev- 
eral new features to this new Pitman book. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 
(Continued from Page 14) 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Ga., is 
the author of two new grammars for ele- 
mentary schools. The first is a language book 
designed for the use of the lower grades and 
the second is a complete grammar. Both books 
are printed by the American Book Company. 

City Treasurer of Buffalo, N. Y., has re- 
ceived $455.98 as royalties from the sale, in 
Buffalo, of text books written by Supt. Henry 


What Is a Bond? 


What Is the Difference Between 
iy a Bond and a Stock? 


We have prepared a Bulletin answering these 
questions which was intended for the informa- 
| tion of savers of money who are about to 
| become investors also, but we find since pub- 
| lishing it that it is of interest to many 
experienced investors as well. 


We shall be pleased to furnish you with a 


copy, free of charge, on application either in 
person or by letter. 


Holtz & Co. 


Public Securities 


171 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





P. Emerson and Dr. Ida C. Bender. This 
sum was turned into the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund and was the amount of royalties for the 
year ending April 30, 1907. 

Supt. Emerson and Dr. Bender several years 
ago assigned to the trustee for the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, all royalties that might be 
received from the sale of their text books in 
Buffalo. 

Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the 
Grand Island, Nebraska, high school. 

The “New Century Speller” is the title of a 
new word book compiled by Superintendents 
P. W. Horn of Houston and A. N. McCallum 
of Austin, Texas. Silver, Burdett & Company 
are the publishers. 

Rockford, Ill. Watkins’ Caesar adopted. 

The New York City offices of D. C. Heath & 
Company were scorched in a fire which de- 
stroyed a portion of the Parker building. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Jules Lazare’s “Lectures 
Faciles,” published by Ginn & Company, has 
been adopted as reading text in French. 

The San Francisco office of the Educational 
Publishing Company is again located in the 
same spot which it occupied before the great 
fire. Mr. J. H. Mitchell is in charge. 


Historic Ornament Plates. 

The Prang Educational Company has re- 
cently issued a series of plates, reproducing in 
full color, examples of “Historic Ornament.” 
The plates are accurately drawn from the most 
reliable sources. Their reproduction in the or- 
iginal colors renders them of special interest 
and value to school workers. The complete set 
consists of seventy plates, each 7x9 inches, rep- 
resenting 445 examples of ornament from the 
earliest Egyptian to the latest Renaissance. 
























NervousDisorders 


The nerves need a constant sup- 
ply of phosphates to keep them 
steady and strong. A deficiency 
of the phosphates causes a lowering 
of nervous tone, indicated by ex- 
haustion, restlessness, headache or 
insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 














furnishes the phosphates in a pure 
and abundant form. It supplies the 
nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, repairs waste, restores the 
strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 
An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 





















If your druggist can’t supply you we will 
send a small bottle, prepaid, on receipt 
of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Testing Her Memory. 


Recently a teacher told her class how a wise 
man once said that we have only one mouth 
and two ears, so that we may listen and hear 
twice as much as we speak. Wishing to see if 
the instruction was remembered, the teacher 
called the child a few days later and asked: 

“Bessie, why is it that we have two ears and 
only one mouth?” 

“Because,” faltered Bessie, “because—be - 

“Oh, Bessie,”. interrupted the teacher, re- 
proachfully, “you have forgotten.” 

“No, I haven’t,” replied the little girl, with 
a sudden look of enlightenment. “It is because 
what we hear may go in one ear and out the 
other.” 





Had No Kick. 
“Tommy, that’s the worst cold you’ve had 
this winter, isn’t it?” 
“Naw! It’s the best. 
school.” 


I don’t have to go to 





Circumstances Alter ——. 


“Jimmy,” said the teacher, “it isn’t proper 
for you to say, ‘You can’t learn me nothin’!” 
Jimmy—“Yes, ’tis, mum.” 
~ Teacher—“Why ?” 


Jimmy—* ’Cause yer can’t.” 


The Boy and the Woodchuck. 


Mr. Choate, formerly ambassador of the 
United States to England, delights in telling 
how the teacher of a district school once called 























Mus der Sdhule. 


— ,, Wenn du einen 
Rirfehfern auf die Stra- 
ke wirfit, was fann da 
leicht fiir ein Ungliid 
paffiren ?°* 

—,, Dag ich eine Ohr- 
feige befomme, Herr Leh- 
rer {°° 





up the two brightest boys in his elass one day 
and said: 

“Tom, you are a Republican?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And, Sam, you are a Democrat ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, now, the one of you who can give me 
the best reason why he belongs to his party can 
have this woodchuck I caught on my way to 
school this morning. Now, Tom, why are you 
a Republican?’ 

“T am a Republican,” said the boy, “because 
the Republican party saved the country in this 
war, abolished slavery and brought about the 
resumption of specie payments, and has done 
everything for the good of the country.” 

“That is a good reason,” said the teacher. 
“Now what is the reason you are a Democrat, 
Sam?” 

“Well, sir,” was the reply, “I am a Democrat 
because I want the woodchuck.” 


He Was Very Much Alive, 


When visiting one of the primary schools 
some years ago, the day before Memorial day, 
a member of the school board addressed the pu- 
pils. When closing he said: 

“Well, children, you have a holiday tomor- 
row. What day is it?” 

“Decoration day!” from all in unison. 

“What do you do on Decoration day ?” 

“Decorate the soldiers’ graves,” said all to- 
gether again. 

“Why do you decorate their graves any more 
than others?” 

This was a sticker, but finally one little fel- 
low held up his hand. 

“Well, sir, why is it?” 

“Because they are dead and we ain’t.” 


A Jolt for Father. 


Some time since a fond Philadelphia father 
helped his little.son with his lessons, and when 
the lad returned from school that evening the 
old man eagerly queried: 

“Jimmy, did you tell the school teacher that 
I helped you to prepare your lessons?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jimmy, hesitatingly; 
“but not until she asked me.” 

“And what did she say?” questioned the 
father. 

“She said she wouldn’t keep me in today,” 
replied Jimmy, “because she thought it didn’t 
seem fair that I should suffer for your ignor- 
ance.” . 

The Remainder. 


Teacher to class—“If Willie should be sent 
to the store for a dozen eggs and, while return- 
ing home with them, fell and broke twelve eggs, 
what would be the remainder?” 


VER and over again we have told the story 


steadily increased year by year, showing that their popularity has 
not waned, and that they are more firmly intrenched than ever in the 
public schools of America. 

We will send you a package of these attractive pencils if you will 
tell us where you teach, and enclose 16c. in stamps in your letter. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - 





of DIXON’S PENCILS, but it is a story 
that will bear repeating many times. Haw- 
thorne wrote his ‘‘ Twice Told Tales’’ years 
ago, but they are read to-day by a constant- 
ly increasing circle of readers. So with 
DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 
CILS. A new generation of teachers has 
sprung up since they were first placed upon 
the market, but our sales have rapidly, but 
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- Jersey City, WN. J. 





Johnnie (aged seven years)—‘Please, teacher, 
1 know.” 

Teacher—“Well, Johnnie, you may tell the 
class.” 

Johnnie—“The shells, teacher.” 








“Now I want you all to look at Tommy’s 
hands,” said the teacher, calling the youngster 
to the front, “and see how nice and clean they 
are. Tommy, can’t you tell these boys how you 
keep your hands in such good condition ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the ready reply of Tommy. 
“Mother makes me wash dishes every morning 
before I come to school.” 


That Patch! 

Tommy was the proud possessor of a pocket 
compass and when he displayed it to his teacher 
she carefully explained the different points. 

“See,” said she, “you have the north in front 
of you, the east to your right, and the west to 
your left. Now, what have you behind?” 

Tommy frowned. “There,” he said, “I just 
knew everybody would see that patch, but 
mother says I must wear these trousers for a 
month yet.” 

Defined. 

“Now, children,” said an enthusiastie teacher, 
“Johnnie has spelled ‘mite’ correctly and told 
us that it is a very small object. Can any little 
boy remember where mite is mentioned in the 
Bible?” 

One small hand was raised and a small voice 
said, “The pen is miteier than the sword.” 





A—“But if the professor is so absent-minded 
that he can’t remember his own name, why 
doesn’t he write it on a slip of paper and carry 


it with him?’ 


B—“He tried that, but he found that he 
couldn’t read his own writing.” 








BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
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Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogge’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
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lin the Panic Years of 
1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 
80 Per Cent! 


Increased Every Year Since! ! 


| Wh y ? Because School Boards 


= Had to Economize — 
the same as Individuals. 


Official Reports show the Great Sav- 
ing effected by using ‘‘ The Holden 
System for Preserving Books” 


Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self Binders, 
““T’? Back Binder, and Transparent Paper 


Do Not be Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 




























SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 





INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS. 

By Frank R. Wape, Inpianapouis, Inp. 

“Under the pedagogical view, it may be said, 
I think, that the value of athletics, as at 
present in vogue, is disproportionate to the 
cost in time of players and of teachers who 
supervise the game. The school work of the 
player himself suffers because of the amount 
of time and energy spent on the field. Such an 
amount would hardly be spent for exercise, if 
it were not regarded as very necessary to win. 
As to the time required of the teacher in 
charge, many of you can testify that it has 
at times been a severe burden and that our 
largest work has suffered because of the extra 
demand upon you. Some of you can doubtless 
testify also that the financial management of 
football and other teams is no light burden. 

“From the physical side may be advanced 
that, owing to careless habits of training, many 
high school boys do not properly prepare 
themselves for some of the more strenuous 
forms of atheltic games and overstrain may 
result. With athletics under control of a 
strictly capable man, preferably one who is a 
graduate physician, such results might be 
largely eliminated, but as ai present conducted, 
I suspect that more boys are overstrained than 
is generally known. 

Too Few Take Part. 

“A second and more serious objection to 
present-day methods is that far too few of the 
boys are engaged in sports and games, while a 
small number of boys of a type who least 
need encouragement to exercise their bodies, 
get an excessive share of such exercise. This 
is really the most valid argument, in my 
opinion, against the athletics of the day. Too 
few take part. The few who do, devote too 
much time and energy to it. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 













Bad Feeling Often Results. 

“Where athletic affairs are not directly under 
the control of the school authorities, many 
evils creep in which could not do so were ath- 
letics confined to the boys of one school. Among 
them I may mention the spirit of warfare 
which attends too many of our sports. They 
have become contests rather than games. Bad 
feeling is too often evident and occasionally, 
where large numbers are concerned, the mob 
spirit is shown and boys do things which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, they would not 
think of doing. At such times, too, the low 
type of rooter, who always follows the games, 
gets in his work and the schools get a credit 
for rowdyism which they do not really de- 
serve. 

“Apart from this directly bad side is an- 
other side as bad from the ethical standpoint. 
Public and pupils estimate the value of educa- 
tional institutions on the basis of athletic 
games won or lost. This is ridiculous, but it 
is so. The colleges all know it and faculties 
wink at abuses to curry popular favor that 
their numbers may not diminish. 

“Another ethical evil is the hero worship 
accorded the successful athlete. He is lauded 
above his real merits and. the worthy student 
who is not an athlete, but who may some day 
be a far more useful member of the commu- 
nity, gets scant attention. This is perhaps all 
the better for the student, but I think you can 
all point to cases where the athlete has suf- 
fered from overprominence.” — Abstract of 
Paper. 


Two Score Years. 


Nineteen hundred and eight begins the for- 
tieth year that the Holden Book Cover has 
been so widely known all over the United 


















VERY teacher who gives instruction 
in color work should know the merits 
of Devoe quality in school colors. 


The way to know it is to try them. 


We show our No. 118 box; one 
of a very large line of school boxes. 
Eight half-pans: 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Vio- 
let, Warm Grey, Cold Grey; and one 
No. 7 Brush. 


Gamboge, Crimson, 


Full information and catalogue to teachers. 
Special discounts to schools and teachers. 
Address Department 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 









































States. There are today millions of fathers and 
mothers who had the Holden Covers on their 
school books when young, and now more mil- 
lions of their children find them on their books. 

The first covers were made to fit each book, 
but the frequent changes in size of new edi- 
tions by the publishers and the frequent 
changes in the courses of study left many 
useless covers on the hands of school boards 
and necessitated adjustable covers to prevent 
this waste. 

The demand in 1907 showed a larger annual 
inerease than any year since 1893 and 1894, 
panic years. A steady growth for each year 
for twenty-six years is remarkable. 

The Holden Book Cover Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., have found it necessary every year 
for many years to increase their facilities for 
taking care of their greatly increased demand. 
The steady annual growth, however, makes it 
desirable for school boards to enter their or- 
ders as early as possible for future shipments, 
so that irritating delays can be overcome. 





Heath Offices Burned. | 

The New York offices of D. C. Heath & Co. 
were destroyed in the fire which ruined the 
greater portion of the Parker building on 
Friday, January 10. The loss of Heath & Co. 
was complete and not a scrap of the furniture 
or the valuable records and correspondence 
were saved. Manager Pulsifer’s private papers, 
including a collection of valuable autographs 
and other personal belongings, were lost. 

On the moving following the fire the firm 
was accommodated in the offices of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., and on January 13 new quarters 
had been obtained at 239 West Thirty-ninth St. 
These are well located, accessible and repre- 
sentative. 
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Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of ‘‘Superior Quality”’ 


JANITORS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 124 Clark St., Chicago, Il. | mr as ; 
are the kinds used in Modern School Buildings, because they are made for | II. Colonies developed on similar plates after sweeping with ‘ Dustless Brush. 
Send for a Brush on approval. We prepay express charges 
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Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., muwauxec, wis. 


“Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of 
Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Claths, Brushes of all kinds and Clean- 
School Trade a Specialty. 


RELIABLE GOODS | 


ing Utensils of every description. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 





DISTRIBUTING SUPPLIES. 

The system of distributing school supplies 
employed by the Columbus, Ohio, board of edu- 
cation is a unique one and eliminates as far 
as possible extravagance in the purchase and 
distribution of supplies. The system has been 
copied after that employed in the United 
States army. 

In formtr years the rules of the board gave 
each member the privilege of expending $20 a 
month in supplies for each building for which 
he was visiting member. For all supplies 
above $20 in value it was necessary to get the 
approval of the supply committee and a vote 
of the board. 

Under this system, when a janitor wanted a 
piece of hose or brooms, or a principal or 
teacher wanted paper, pencils, pens, or other 
articles, they simply procured an order from 
the visiting member and on that went to some 
store and purchased what they needed. The 
order, with the O. K. of the visiting member, 
and the bill for the supplies was duly submit- 
ted to the board for payment. 

This system proved too expensive to the 
board, and it was on the suggestion of a mem- 
ber of the board who had at one time been 
connected with the United States army and 
knew the good points of the army system that 
the change was made. 

Under the present plan supplies are only 
distributed once a month, except under special 
conditions, and then only on requisition ap- 
proved by the supply committee. The board 
maintains a storehouse and the supplies are 


BRADLEY’S “STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


IN PANS. IN CAKES. IN TUBES. For all Grades of School and Art Work. 


Our beautiful new ‘‘Art Catalogue’’ fully illustrates and des- 
cribes these colors. Write for it and also a copy of ‘Progressive 
Color Education,” a little book explaining clearly the most ad- 

of color instruction and the purpose of the 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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purchased in quantities or as they are needed, 
on annual contracts which fix the price of the 
articles for the year. 

All articles are specified with samples on 
hand and the contracts for furnishing them 
for the year are awarded to the lowest bidders. 
In this way the board not only gets the bene- 
fit of a wholesale price, but a competitive 
wholesale price. On these contracts they order 
the supplies as needed. 


Five days before supply day of each month 
the principal of each building is required to 
submit a requisition for everything that will 
be needed in the building during the ensuing 
month. These requisitions are then carefully 
gone over by the supply committee, compared 
with requisitions of the previous month, and 
all articles considered superfluous, crossed out. 
Each member of the committee then signs the 
requisitions before they are turned over to the 
clerk of the board to be filled. 


On receiving the requisitions the clerk goes 
to the storeroom and places the supplies for 
each building in the bin set aside for that in- 
dividual building and on supply day, which is 
the first Saturday, the janitors take the sup- 
plies from the bins to their buildings. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Menominee, Mich. The school board has 
purchased 150 chairs and desks from the Amer- 
ican Seating Company. The commercial de- 
partment of the high school has been equipped 
with Ideal commercial desks. 

Mann’s Odorless Disinfectant has recently 
been introduced in schools in the following 
cities: 

Ann Arbor, Mich.; Chelsea, Mich.; Caze- 
novia, N. Y.; Geneva, N. Y.; Homer, N. Y.; 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Mt. Morris, N. Y.; N. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Penn Yan, N. Y.; Oswego, N. 
Y.; Bradford, Pa.; Indiana, Pa.; St. Marys, 
Pa.; Ashtabula, O.; Fort Wayne, Ind. 


School-Room Dust 


can be eliminated by the daily use of the 





i Colonies of bacteria developed on gelatine plates during a minute’s exposure 
after sweeping with common floor brush. 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“BEAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double, 


| Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CQO. 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 

















Dustles Brush 


it reduces dust 97 
per cent. 


It is used by over 
6000 Schools. 


Cut shows plates ex- 
posed in atest made 
by the School Board 
of Milwaukee. 





A. F. Lange, manager of the school supply 
department of M. A. Donohue & Co. of Chi- 
cago, has been associated with the firm for 
thirteen years. 





Shortly after taking up this line he realized 
the possibilities of a good school supply depart- 
ment and consequently bent his best energies 
to this end. By adhering to the policy of 
handling only the best and of selling at a 
close figure his efforts were well rewarded. The 
good results obtained secured for him the po- 
sition of manager of the department five years 
ago. 

Starting with the Red Line Series of School 
Records, Registers and Blanks as a basis, he 
has built up one of the largest school supply 
organizations in the country—as he aptly puts 
it, “We can furnish anything in or about a 
school building, from a door mat to the flagpole 
on the roof.” 

With such extended experience Mr. Lange is 
in a position to accurately answer inquiries 
concerning the needs of any school, and the 
large stock carried by M. A. Donohue & Co. 
enables him to fill orders promptly. 

Any correspondence directed to this depart- 
ment will receive the personal attention of 
Mr. Lange. 
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F. 6154% , 
For Schools, Hospitals and Public Buildings. 


Can be furnished any length and with Legs in place of Brackets if 


desired. 


Prices upon application. 


Shorthand Booklets. 

The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany announces that the re- 
sponses to its offer of a series of 
booklets on commercial educa- 
tion have been very numerous 
and satisfactory.. As explained 
on page 28 of our November 
number, the booklets comprise 
“Shorthand in the Public 
Schools,” “How I Teach Type- 
writing,” “The Place of Com- 
mercial Work in the High 
School Course of Study,” and 
“Problems to Be Solved by 
the High School Shorthand 
Teacher.” The booklets are sent 
free of charge to any who may 
be interested in commercial 
subjects in high schools. 


Another attractive booklet is- 
sued by the Gregg company is 
that entitled “Shorthand Con- 
tests.” It contains complete de- 
tails of a series of shorthand 
contests held in connection with 
the great International Exhibi- 
tion at New Zealand. It is il- 
lustrated with photographs as 
well as specimens of the matter 


L WOLFF MANUFACTURING C0 on which the highest speed 
, ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The only complete line made by any one firm. 


SHOWROOMS: 
Trenton, 91 Dearborn Street 
N. J. Chicago 


DUST CHUTES DISAPPROVED. 

The State health department of Michigan has 
recommended that dust chutes into which dirt and 
rubbish may be swept and thus dropped directly 
into the basement of a building should not be used 
in school buildings. Where they are considered 
necessary or desirable the flues should be built into 
or next to outside walls and so arranged that the 
clean-out doors can be made to open to the outer 
air. The location of a clean-out in a basement room 
which is used as a fresh-air chamber is absolutely 
disapproved by the board. It is readily apparent 
that dust cannot be removed from the chute. with- 
out seriously contaminating the entire air supply. 
Dust chutes have found great favor with janitors 
on account of their convenience and labor-saving 
qualities. It has become apparent, however, that 
they may be dangerous from a sanitary standpoint; 
a consideration which must take the precedent over 
every advantage. 

Milton Bradley Banquet. 

The annual banquet of the foreman and depart- 
ment managers of the Milton Bradley Company 
took place at Springfield, Feb. 21st. The officers of 
the firm and Mr. Bradley, the founder, were present. 

The gathering was an enthusiastic one and sig- 
nificantly expressive of the cordial realtions which 
exist between the employes and the officers of the 
frm. Each manager and foreman spoke of the 
year’s work and gave an outline of the needs and 
improvements of his department. Mr. Henry P. 
Morris, assistant treasurer, acted as toastmaster. 
Among those present were W. W. Tapley, treasurer; 
C. ©. Hastings, superintendent; R. N. Ingersoll, 
assistant superintendent. David H. Bufton was 
in charge of arrangements. The managers and 


foremen present were: 


E. L. Pease, kindergarten shipping department; F. 
P. Klein, purchasing agent; H. C. Wakefield, wood 
working department; E. G. Robson, lithograph de- 
partment; H. W. Wheeler, painting department; W. 
. King, assembling department; E. A. Clarry, water 
color department; E. P. Bullard, box department; F. 
H. Clark, shipping department; E. P. Bragg, litho- 
graphic printing department; F. S. Chapin, bookkeep- 
ing department; J. N. Severance, master mechanic. 


records were made. 


Anyone interested in commer- 
cial subjects, and _ especially 
shorthand, would do well to get 
their names on the Gregg com- 
pany’s mailing list. 

Denver, MORE PAGES. 
Col. Several of the features to be 
found in Laird & Lee’s series of 
Standard Dictionaries have been 
mentioned in our pages. Aside from the many 
original features to be found in the High School 
and Collegiate Edition they have just prepared at 
considerable expense, a new department under the 
heading “Addenda,’ which contains over 400 
words that have come into use during the past 
year or so. This increases the total number of 
pages of this important lexicon to 840. School 
boards and superintendents will do well to send 
for Laird & Lee’s catalogue, giving a description 
of the full Standard series of five volumes. 


Men Teachers and Salaries. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
versity: “I don’t wish. to say anything deroga- 
tory to the women teachers. But the fact remains 
that, while women gain the best results with small 
children and with most girls, a real boy of 10 or 
11 or 12 years wants somebody who can sympathize 
fully with his male ideas, and can tell him to stand 
up and to sit down without fear of being disobeyed. 

“This plea of the women teachers for increased 
pay is all very well in its way, but on the wrong 
theory. They ought to have larger salaries, but 
so ought the men teachers. It’s a bad scheme, you 
know, to try to equalize downward. We have a 
hard enough time as it is to obtain efficient men 
at the salaries the city allows. It is only senti- 
ment to say that women teachers do the same work 
as men. They don’t, from a business standpoint, 
and besides, you always have to pay more for a 
good man than for a good woman teacher. Until 
the salaries for men teachers are raised, we can- 
not get the best service.” 


Domestic Science. 

Miss Faith Lannan, supervisor, Columbus, O.: 
“The welfare of society depends on the comfort of 
its homes—that comfort which is due not so much 
to the luxury they afford as to wise use of avail- 
able material. 

“Tt is the aim of domestic science to give such 
training as will arouse an interest in home duties 
and a desire for intelligent performance of them.’’ 








THE DANGER OF DUST 


IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 


retical menace. Scientific research 
has proved that dust is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is one 
that should have the serious consideration of 
every Board of Education, every Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Principal and Teacher. The 
elimination of dust is a duty that must appeal 
with peculiar force to those charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the health of 
pupils. 

HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
soil will, in an incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are found by the 
million in dust, so that every current of air 


D'= DANGER is a real—not a theo- 


| causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 





| 


with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 


The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, for such expedi- 
ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
aerial errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true remedy 
for the elimination of dust. It has been 
tested by Physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the percentage of float- 
ing dust nearly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing present a splendid appearance. The 
dressing acts as a preservative and prevents 
the boards from splintering or cracking. It 
does not evaporate, and by reducing the labor 
of caring for the floors saves its cost many 
times over. Not intended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buildings, stores and 
offices. Our offer is this—-we will, free of all 
cost, treat one floor or part 
of a floor in any schoolroom gas 
or corridor with Standard am 
Floor Dressing, just to 
prove our claim. 

Upon request, full parti- 
culars may be had regard- 
ing such demonstrations. 
Our little hook, ‘‘Dust and 
Its Dangers,’’ explains the 
subject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 


tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Labora- 
tory. Glass blowing on the premi- 
ses. Metalware Manufacturing De- 
partment in the House. 
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ALABAMA. 
Cullam—St. Bernard’s College will 
be enlarged at a cost of $20,000. 


ARIZONA. 

Phoenix—Contract was let for sci- 
ence building at Normal school; $30,- 
000. Prescott—Ward school will be 
erected; $30,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Archt. Franklin P. 
Burnham has plans for addition to 
high school. Garden Grove—8-room 
school will be erected; $20,000. Santa 
Monica—School will be erected; $30,- 
000. Alameda—School will be erected. 


Papeton—2-room school will be 
erected. Roswell—2-room school will 
be erected; $3,500. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Torrington — Archts. Griggs & 
Hunt, Waterbury, have plans for 4- 
room addition to the Torrington 
school. Hartford—Plans have been 
accepted for enlargement of school. 
New Haven—School will be erected, 
Clintonville district. 
FLORIDA. 
Tampa—Archts. Shaw & Jay have 
plans for 2-story school, t@ cost 
$16,000. 
IDAHO. 
Orofino—School will be erected at 
an expenditure of $5,000. 
ILLINOIS. 
Dixon-—3-story high school will be 
built; $65,000. Pana—Archts. Patton 
& Miller have preliminary plans for 
high school, to cost $40,000. Collins- 
ville—High school will be erected; 
cost, $30,000. Charleston—Dormitory 
will be erected for the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Normal. 


INDIANA. 

Kirklin—Contemplate erection of 
high school; $30,000. Richmond—High 
school will be built. Mooreland—Ad- 
dition will be erected to school. 
Beech Grove—One-story school will 
be built; $10,000. Eaton—Archts. Ma- 
hurin & Mahurin, Fort Wayne, have 
plans for 2-story school; cost, $25,- 
000. Mishawauka—School. will be 
erected; cost, $20,000. Salem—Bids 
will be received for graded school 
building. 

IOWA. 

Muscatine—Archt. H. W. Zeidler is 
preparing plans for high _ school 
building; cost, $30,000. Grundy Cen- 
ter—Two schools will be erected, to 


cost $2,000. Traer—Plans have been 
prepared for school; $55,000. 
KANSAS. 
Coffeyville—Archts. Henderson & 


Lundberg are preparing plans for 2- 
story school; $17,000. Leavenworth— 
High, school will be erected at a 
cost of $60,000. 
KENTUCKY. 
Whitesburg—School will be built; 
$15,000. Stanton—Two-story school 
will be erected. Owensboro—Bids 
will be received for an 8-room school. 
LOUISIANA. 
Estherwood—Archt. R. A. Norton 
has plans for a two-story school; 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 

of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


















for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
ed to any window, no spec- 
ial arrangements required; 
any spring roller can be 
used without altering; they 
are tife best; get our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’s al), 


Cc. |. WIMMER & CO. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 


cost, $15,000. Minden—School will be 
erected; cost, $5,000. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—School building will be 
erected. Address E. D. Preston, build- 
ing inspector. : 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Winthrop—Grammar school will be 
erected; $64,000. 

MICHIGAN. 

Butman—School will be. erected, 
Dist. No. 2. Mill Creek—Plans have 
been completed for two-story school. 
Cadillac—School will be erected. 

MINNESOTA. 

South Park—Archts. Wm. Elliott 
& Sons, St. Paul, have plans for 8- 
room school and 4-room addition to 
Riverside Park school. Baudette— 
$10,000, bonds, issued for school. New 
Germany—Plans have been prepared 
for school. Pulaski—School will be 
erected. Slayton—School will be 
erected. Iona—School will be erected. 
Beardsley—Archts. Thori, Alban & 
Fisher, St. Paul, have plans for 
school. Caledonia—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school, Dist. No. 71. Alex- 
andria—School will be erected, La 
Grand township. 

MISSOURI. 

Koeltztown—Archts. Wessbecher & 
Hellebrandt, St. Louis, have plans 
for 2-story school; $15,000. Spring- 
field—School will be erected, 4th 
ward; $15,000. 

MONTANA. 

Thompson—Proposals will be re- 
ceived for high school. 

NEBRASKA. 

Valentine—Addition will be built 
to school. Callaway—Bids will be re- 
ceived for school. James Craddock, 
Archt., Omaha, Superior—Plans for 
high school considered; cost, $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton—Plans are being pre- 
pared for school. Westfield—School 
will be erected; $45,000. Somerville 
—School will be erected. Leonia— 
Archts. Davis, McGrath & Shepard, 
New York City, have plans for 3- 
story school; $20,000. Newark—16- 
room school will be erected, St. Co- 
lumba’s parish, to cost $70,000. 

NEW YORK. 

Westchester—Archt. Geo. H. Stree- 
ton let contract for school. Rome— 
School will be erected; $20,000. Al- 
fred—Archt. Otis Dockstader has 
plans for school. New York—<Archt. 
John E. Kerby will let contracts for 


4-story school, St. Anselm’s; $90,- 
000. Far Rockaway, L. I—Archt. 
Hyman  Rosensohn, Newark, has 


plans for 3-story business college 
building; $50,000. Springville—Archt. 
E. E. Joralemon, Niagara Falls, has 
plans for school. Bedford—Franklin 
B. Ware, Albany, has contract for 
2-story building; $30,000. Newburgh 
—Archt. Frank E. Estabrook will 
prepare plans for school. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
-Apex—School will. be erected to 
cost $7,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Herr—School will be erected. 
OHIO. 
Cleveland—aArcht. F. S. Barnum let 
contract for four i1-story portable 
schools. Cincinnati—New bids will be 
received for 3-story high school; 
$750,000. Chardon—Archt. J. L. Wil- 
son, Ashtabula, is preparing plans 
for 2-story school. Mercer—2-story 
school will be erected. Rudgeville— 
School will be erected. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Greenville—Archts. Milligan & Mil- 
ler, Wilkinsburg, are preparing plans 
for school. York—Archts. Hamme & 
Leber have plans for school; $45,000. 
Chambersburg—4-room school will be 
erected. Philadelphia — Commercial 
high school for girls will be erected. 
J. Horace Cook, archt. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Manning—School will be erected; 
$30,000. Canova—School will be built. 
TENNESSEE. 
Bristol—County school will be 


LEWIS & 


Heating a. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


erected. Madisonville—High 
will be erected. 


TEXAS. 

Teague—Archt. C. H. Allen, Austin, 
has prepared plans for school; $25,- 
000. Haskell—$10,000, bonds; have 
been issued for school. Annona— 
School will be erected; $8,000. Del 
Rio—Two schools will be erected; 
$10,000 each. Dallas—Plans are being 
prepared for 9-room and a 4-room 
school. Corpus Christi—Ward school 
will be erected. s 


; VIRGINIA. 
Lynchburg—S8-room school will be 
erected; $10,000. 
WASHINGTON. 
Green Lake—Plans have been sub- 
mitted for school. Seattle—Bids will 
be received for two 8-room schools. 


DIPLOMAS 


school 








KITCHEN 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling—School will be erected, 
4th ward. Thoburn—Archt. A. L. Ly- 
ons, Fairmont, has plans for 8-room 
school; $15,000. Downs — 1-story 
school will be erected; $5,000. Elk- 
horn—Contract was let for 2-story 
school; $12,000. 


WISCONSIN. 
Racine—Addition will be built for 
Lincoln school. Antigo—School will 
be erected; $5,000. Delavan—$40,000 
building will be erected for girls. 


PLANS WANTED. 
Oskaloosa, Ia.—Penn College con- 
templates erection of 3-story dormi- 
tory; $25,000. Architects not selected. 


Minden, La.—Five-mill tax was 
voted for school; $5,000. Address 
mayor. 


FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL BANK NOTE COMPANY 
ENGRAVERS ano PRINTERS 147 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 


JOHNSON’S WINDOW 


the UPPER light. All or 
any part of the window 
can be shaded as desired. 

During the past 6 years, 
have been adopted and 
now used in hundreds of 
m school buildings. 


: simplicity and durability 
its great success. 

Send for 20-page Book- 
m let, and Sample of Ad- 
juster bracket. 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 

161 Randolph St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TO MANUFACTURERS 


Substantial European firm with experi- 
enced travellers visiting educational in- 
stitutions in all countries seeks sole 
agency or agencies for school articles. 
Satisfactory results assured. Address 
ie D., Hedge Co., 11 West 32d St., 
New York. 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 





Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


SHADE ADJUSTERS | 
LOWER and RAISE the | 





MALT TONICS, 
and PORTER 





MANN’S 
SYRACUSE ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT 


No rods or chains used, | 


| iS THE BEST AND ONLY SAT- 
ISFACTORY DISINFECTANT 
| FOR SCHOOL USES 

It kills all germs, destroys all odors, 
| and being odorless, imparts no 


disagreeable ordor as a substitute 
for the odor removed. 


MANN’S WAX FLOOR OIL - 


contains a large per cent. of WAX and 
is especially adapted for SCHOOL 
USES, on account of its cleanliness. 


NO DUST NO GERMS 


For full particulars, address 


H. D. MANN CO. Inc. Syracuse, N. Y. 


wwekure and Delicious.... 


HEALTH BEERS 


STOCK ALES 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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attention. 
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procured 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


ASHBY SCHOOL HOUSES 


display a composition of utility. durability and good. pure architecture 
No building is too large or too small for our personal and prompt 


We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 





Medinah Bldg., Chicago, III. 


GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Bldg., Joplin, Missouri 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School 


House 


ARCHITECTS 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
of schools. 


Baltimore, Md.—Competitive de- 
signs will be advertised for school. 
E. D. Preston, building inspector. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass.—Plans 
will be received for 8-room school, 


four rooms for classes and the rest- 


for assembly hall, etc.; also combina- 
tion town hall and school building, 
plans to be. ready not later than Feb. 
21. M. J. Jude, Sec’y. 

Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.—The 
board will receive bids for 20-room 
school; $75,000. 

Dogdon, N. D.—School Dist. No. 62 
will build school. J. G. Overholser, 
clerk. 

Wessington Springs, S. D.—The 
board desires sketches at once for 
proposed school. Brick and stone, 8 
classrooms and assembly room, etc. 
Address Miss Della England, clerk. 

Erwin, Tenn.—Unaka Academy will 
build a main structure and boarding 
hall; cost, $9,000. No plans adopted. 


NOVEL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“Not only good, but good for some- 
thing; a type of architecture not dis- 
tinctive of any age but the present, 
an expression of highest utility and 
character.” 

That is the architectural ideal 
which Dwight H. Perkins, architect 
of the Chicago board of education, 
has sought to embody in the plans 


Correspondence solicited anywhere. 





of the Carl Schurz and the James H. 
Bowen high schools, the two new 
$500,000 structures authorized re- 
cently. 

The schools will mark a new era in 
Chicago public school construction, 
being designed on lines which are 
believed to embody the maximum of 
art, utility and convenience. 

Work to Begin in Spring. 

The drawings will be ready some 
time in March. Work will be begun 
on the buildings in April or May, ac- 
cording to the plan, and the con- 
struction, of steel, concrete, tile and 
brick, will be rushed in the hope of 
having the schools ready for use in 
September, 1909. 

The new type. of building differs 






oan MANUAL TRAINING 


how they look and work under your 
conditions. 
buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 


[a Write for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


radically from present’. structures. 
The four cardinal points on which 
the distinction rests are the intro- 
duction of manual training facilities, 
the elimination of the basement, the 
location of the assembly hall on the 
ground level and the placing of the 
lunch rooms at the top. 

The exterior appearance is to be 
as distinctive as any other feature. 
Made of pressed brick in two shades 
of brown, with gabled roofs of tile, 
the new buildings cannot be classi- 
fied architecturally as the critic of 
such matters is wont to do. 

Distinctive of Present Age. 

‘No, the type is not Ionic, Doric, 
Roman, oriental or .colonial,” said 
Mr. Perkins. “We think we have 
found a new type, distinctive of the 
present age rather than any other, 
and expressing character—embody- 
ing the elements of truth, strength 
and principle. It is not ostenta- 
tious, but capable. Not only good, 
but good for something.” 

The buildings are to be of five 
stories, each containing twenty-five 
classrooms, and accommodating 1,000 
pupils. With all the laboratories and 
workrooms included, however, the 
capacity might be almost doubled if 
necessary, it is shown, without caus- 
ing inconvenience. The ground area 
is to be 360x168 feet. 

The first floor will be on the 
ground level, entrance being made 
without steps, as in the case-of the 
modern office building. On this floor 
are located in each instance a large 
Zymnasium in the left wing and the 
assembly hall in the center, while 
the right wing is given over to man- 
ual training appliances. There is 
also a science lecture room, a physi- 
ographical laboratory, while the 
manual training idea is carried out 
in machine shops, forge rooms and 
foundries. 

Large Study Room. 

The second story is given over 
mainly to classrooms, but it has as 
a distinctive feature a large study 
room. On the third floor are located 
zoological and botanical laboratories 
and a commercial room. 

Drawing rooms, printing and book- 
binding rooms and physical and 
chemical laboratories characterize 
the fourth story. The fifth is to be 
utilized as a lunch room. This ar- 
rangement, providing better ventila- 


EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 


You cannot afford to 


Nelson Ventilated Doublie Latrines 
Usedin New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 








Nelson’s 
Ventilated 
Hopper Latrines 


AND 


| Ventilated Urinals 


(Automatic Flush) 


Write us for information and 
our booklet, “A Few 
Points on Sanitation . 
for Schools,” 




















ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tion and light during the lunch 
hour, is designed to conserve the 
pupils’ health. 

The new high schools are designed 
to carry out in every detail the 
newer educative ideas as reflected in 
the Chicago public schools. It is 
thought that the Chicago high school 
building as exemplified in the Schurz 
and Bowen schools will be recog- 
nized as the nearest approach to the 
ideal yet achieved. 


- 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate 
subcommittee which investigated the 
trouble between W. E. Chancellor 
and the district board of education 
has signified its intention to rec- 
ommend the abolishment of the 
board. The passage of the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Dolliver will be 
urged. An outline of this measure 
was printed last month. It requires 
the appointment of a single com- 
missioner to have charge of the 
schools. 

The teaching of the German lan- 
guage has engaged the attention of 
the Milwaukee, Wis., school board. 
It is likely that only such students 
will receive instruction as make a 
written request through their par- 
ents. In the past, children were 
obliged to request that they be ex- 
empted. 

An advisory committee of one 
hundred prominent school men has 
been selected to assist the educa- 
tional commissioner, who is revising 
and codifying the [Illinois school 
laws. The committee will collect 
data of all kinds bearing on the 
schools for the use of the commis- 
sion. 

Indiana. State Supt. F. A. Cotton 
has issued a bulletin explaining the 
new state law for classifying and 
examining teachers. 

Tennessee. The county school gov- 
ernment plan, which has been in op- 
eration two years, has received the 
indorsement of the Public School 
Officers’ Association, which met last 
month. 


The association elected Supt. F. B. 
Frazier of Dayton as president; 
Wharton L. Jones of Memphis, vice 
president; P. L. .Harned, Clarks- 


ville, secretary-treasurer; Claude J. 
Bell, Nashville, corresponding secre- 
tary. 
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Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 
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DURAND-STEEL LOCKER CO. 
1243 American Trust Bidg. CHICAGO 


We can save you 25%to 75% 
on any make of 


TYPEWRITER 


¢ Sooner or later 

it will be worth dol- 

lars to you to have our illus- 

trated catalog of all the standard 
makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in 
the following cities: 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 

Write for catalog and address of 
nearest office. Go and see the ma- 
chines if possible. We ship type- 
writers for inspection, rent, sell, and 
repair. All makes, all prices. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Jperated by the Américan Writing.Machine Co 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


Boston 



















Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education in 
the piincipal cities, tend tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Si icate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds,s.ated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, bvok slates, e:asers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATECO. 
2 -22-24 Vesey St., New ‘ork, 
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Window Shades for 








Schools. 
Considering that 
proper window shades, 
or the control of them 
so as to be able to ad- 
mit easily the upper 
light, is of great im- 
portance, especially in 
schools, it is well to 
make provision to 
have them installed in 
every , building where 
their beneficial action 
may provide comfort 
as well as saving of 
the eyes of both pupil 
and teacher. The ad- 
justable rollers can be 
manipulated to obscure 
any or all portions of 
the window and are 
preferable to the sta- || Milwaukee, 
tionary roller. Adjust- [ie 
able roller shades have 
been used with such advantage that they are 
almost indispensable. Prominent architects 
say on this subject: “Each window should be 
equipped with an adjustable window shade.” 
The Johnson window shade adjuster, manu- 
factured by R. R. Johnson, Chicago, is now 
recognized as the standard fixture for easily 
and perfectly controlling light in _ school 
buildings. 


Casts 





Formators. 


Open Montana Line. 


Important progress in the coast extension of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
has been announced. ‘Train service has been 
established to Marmath, N. D., thirty miles 
west of Bowman, and local service has been put 
on between Harlowton and Musselshell, Mont. 
These two towns are in the central part of Mon- 
tana and are ninety-two miles apart. 

Work has advanced so rapidly that trains 
will probably be running between St. Paul and 
Butte some time in May or June. . The grading 
has been practically completed and rails are 
being laid at the rate of four miles a day. 

Marmath, to which trains now run, is about 
200 miles west of the Missouri river. While 
construction crews are advancing westward 
from this place others are working eastward 
along the Musselshell valley. It is thought that 
the two lines will be connected and the bridge 
built across the Yellowstone at Miles City by 
the middle of this month. 

According to present plans the Milwaukee 
road’s coast extension will be completed to 
Seattle early in 1909. 


TAXATION. State.——Although every state 
derives some income from permanent funds, 
invested for the schools, the chief revenues are 
from taxes. This tax is levied equally upon 
all the taxable property of the state and is dis- 
tributed according to a fixed plan. It is gen- 
erally held that the state should not supply 
more than one-half of the actual amount used 
in running the schools of a given district. 
The state’s portion should form the nucleus of 
the revenues and the remainder should come 
from a local levy. In many states special aid 
is provided for poor districts with good results. 

Local.—Local taxation has proven to be one 
of the best stimuli for arousing and preserving 
local interest in the schools, and for securing 
personal concern of the taxpayers in the eco- 
nomical expenditure of the school funds. In 
states where the county is the civil unit for 
local taxation it should also be the unit for the 
schools. Where the township is the unit for 
levying and disbursing local taxes, it should 
apply. Of course, cities form separate units 
for school taxation. 


Plaster 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
“ec ~@ “© few “SS “SS 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 
These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 


| highest award when placed in 
| competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 





Send for Catalogue 


Distribution.—The equitable distribution of 
the school funds of the state forms one of the 
unsolved problems: in school administration. 
One of two general plans, or a combination of 
both, is utilized in every state and none can be 
said to be absolutely just. 


The “Census” plan provides for a per capita 
distribution of the state funds according to the 
number of children of school age within a 
given district. As has frequently been pointed 
out, this method will act injustly toward small 
districts. An improvement of the plan makes 
the actual enrollment of children in the schools 
the basis. This is likely to increase the enroll- 
ment and secure a strict observance of the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

The “Fixed Sum” plan provides for the dis- 
tribution of a certain amount to each district; 
in some states for each teacher. The plan tends 
to increase the number of districts or teachers 
out of all proportion. Wise statutory limita- 
tion may to a degree obviate this fault. 


City.—How much power the school board of 
a municipality should have for levying taxes 
tor the support of the schools is a vexed ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly, ideal schools might be pro- 
vided if the school authorities could procure 
whatever amount they thought necessary. And 
still, it does not seem wise that the taxing 
power of a municipality be divided; it means 
divided responsibility, and is likely to raise the 
school taxes to a point out of all proportion to 
the remaining interests of a city. 

There are several methods in vogue for fixing 
the school tax levy. One is to allow the school 
board to recommend the amount it desires and 
confer upon the city council the power to act. 












AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE Ct 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 








School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Directory. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


Eimer & Amend............N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
L. E. Knott App. Co......Boston 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
McConnell ool Supply Co.. 
006n6 oneceeeeneee ladelphia 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
00086 6seeb eee polis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«eceeoee+- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
Ww. C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
Bimer & Amend............N. Y. 
L. E. Knott App. Co......Boston 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

sigeheeekce kee Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. Sphung...No. Judson, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co......... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticun Co..Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL 


Garstang & Rea......Joplin, Mo. 
GW. AND ec cccccececccccse 
eevee -Medinah Bldg., Chicago 

























































































06666660608 6On8 . Carthage, Ill. 
BADGES. 
Bastian Bros., 101 South Ave., 
‘:4044sea5 .-.-Rochester, N. Y. 
H. C. Haskell....New York City 
BELLS—DEALERS. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BW. A. Rowles.........Chicage 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Go. Cane 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wiz. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


St. Louis Bell Fdry....«qseee- 
eeceerccecccesees Louis, Mo. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES. 
A. A. Sphung...No. Judson, Ind. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
MeConnell Sch. Supply Co... Phila. 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co.......- 
eeeeeee+eGrand Rapids, Mich. 
BW. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co......-- 
eeeeeeChicago and New York 


BLACKBOARDS—OUTLINE. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
EB. J. Johnson & Co........N, Y. 
American Seating Co.,N.Y. & Chgo. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 
esses Worth Bldg., Baston, Pa. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co..... 
eeeccseeees- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
rr Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co..... 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 


EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicage 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK—COVERS. 


Helden Book Cover Co....... 
eecccccesee Springfield, Mass. 


BRUSHES. 


Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Wm. Dilley......cccess hicago 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
eecccccesees+ Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard..Albany, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co...+.+ssees 
ee eccceeess Springfield, Mass. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Ask your stationer 
for them. 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 


eeee 
© eee 


REL Meese Ls ese ce 88 
mS ° ; 





None other can receive a place in this 


Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eeeees+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 


GLOBES. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
‘Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 

Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. C. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co... Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicage 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N.¥. M- A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
Jos. Dixon Crucible MGiccasee Yt reyt es ge! Ca. Chtenge Hts il. 

seecceseees Jersey City, N. J. pply -.-Chicago 
BE. W. A. Ro ¥ y. J. L. A. Murray & Ge .Kibenra, Wis. 


wies.........Chi ) 
I. A. Murray & Co. Kiibourn, Wis. Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 





Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. Garden City Edu. Co... “Ghlenae PENS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago (Manufacturers. ) Chandler & Barber..Boston, Mass. 


eeeeeeChicago and New York 
(Anatomical.) 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


Seer eee eeeeeeeseeeeeeees 


Eagle Pencil Co.............N.¥. [imer & Amend............N. ¥. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mig. Co.N.¥. 3 “a. SShermerharn & Co. --N. ¥. 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’ 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. fe 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. ¥. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
American Crayon -Sand , & 
Britton Pub. Co.....Cleveland, O. 
Columbia School Supply a 


Moore Mfg. Co....8pringfield, Mo. 

L. A. Murray & Go.. Kilbourn, Wis. 

Rand, McNally & Co........ 
e+eee-Chicago and New York 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

Eimer & Amend............N. ¥. 

ENGINEERS. Columbia School Supply Co... 

Lewis & Kitchen.....cccseees o+eee+.eeeIndianapolis, Ind. 


-..Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. C. H. Btoeitin & Co.....Chicago 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM. B. W. A. Romies. on... * eae 


CLASS PINS. 


H. C. Haskell..........New York 
Bastian Bros., 101 South Ave., 
oc0decceceecc ReGen, WN. Zs 


Columbia School Supply Co... INK WELLS. Central Scientific Co......Chicago Richmond “Chalr ee o™ Ind. 
ségeeeaweaea L. rra chmond Chair Co........... 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Manufacturers.) Ba. A. . 2 1% noe 4 haven eccccccccceseee Richmond, Ind. 


Haney School Furn. 


COSTUMES. Ove eee 


Squires Ink Well Co...Cheswick, Pa. --+--Grand Rapids, Mich. 


sescceceess. ROCHhOStEr, le ° 
U. 8 Inkwell Co..Evansville, Ind. = 


L. Hagemann ...........Chicago a R: 
: " (Dealers. ) PLASTER CASTS. See Rapids, lich. 
CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. C. Christiansen ......... -Chicago 
(Manufacturers. ) Haney School Furn. Co....... PLUMBING S x oeina. & Co.....Chicago 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. soocccee Grand Rapids, Mich. — Prang Bducational Go........ 
(Dealers.) JANITORS’ SUPP 00000s06cees cockte Wes Chicago 


M. H. B. Beckley........Chi 

Atlas School Supply 6b... Galena 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
Wm. Dilley............ Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co......Chicago 
W. C. Toles Co..Irving Park, IM. 
i. A. a & ae Wis. 

oore B CeO.cee eld, M 

Rand, McNally & — Pe 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Bagle Pencil Co.............N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. pply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......- B. 

+eeese---Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicage 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 


Wm. Dilley............ Chicago 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co......... 


weceeeeess+ Springfield, Mass. 
W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co......Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BULLDINGS. 
American Portable House Co. 
seecececcecece S@attlc, Wash. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Garden City Edu. ee: ce -Chicago Eimer & Amend............N. ¥. —ae LANTERNS AND «++++-Chicago and New York 
; onohue 0....-Chicago REEN 
Thomas Charles Co..... *Ghieage LANTERN SLIDES. McAllister, Dept. 3 ™ N SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
L. A. Murray & Co,.Kilbourn, Wis. L. E. Knott App. Co.......Boste, N- 0. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. McAllister, Dept. 3........N. Y. Willie 3 pp. Co......Boston ” St. Loui oa ‘Sdsvitie” I. 
. Ce se rk ee ee 
TER " ; eC ccccccccccces 
Leone Co Banduaky 0. Det Ad eretececccee Phila, Métntosh Stersopticon Go., Dept. STATIONERY. 
Prang Educational Go........___ ‘McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. cH stosliing & Go... Chines, .,W- A. Rowles.........Chicage 
seccececececs cose Wes GRNORGO Benes ee wane es -++++Chicage ng & Co.....Chicago Atias School Supply Co...Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
DEAFENING QUILT. PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston LIQUID SLATING. Columbia School Supply Co.. STATUARY. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«eceeee--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 


soccecccscceccess Indianapolis ¢ Hennecke Co.......Milwaukee 


DIPLOMAS. 


Ames & Rollinson Co.N. Y. City 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency....... 


BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago |, aA. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. M. H. BE. Beckley.........Chicago «ss «sees eeeeeees Chicago, Boston 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. Fisher Teachers’ iow .- Boston 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. LOCKERS—Metal. L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. Pratt Teachers’ Agcy.N. Y. City 
. can. Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N. Y. 
ane DIS reas iw Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago RELIEF MAPS. School Bulletin ces. tease 
_D. Mann Co...... nace. .¥. == 8 &#&@e £  - }» £f @ & Bee i. .. hisaincesncsaeed yracuse, N. Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles.. eecces -Chicago Interstate Teachers’ 


Agency... 
$06:000 60060006066 Albany, N. ° 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy.N. Y. 


Atlas School Supply Co... .Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...,... ~— 


+eeeeeChicago and New York 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber........Boston 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co.......... 


eecesceces-Springfeld, Mass, Milton-Bradley Co........... Reed Teachers’ Agency....... 
Cru tpl coeccceceees Springfhleld, Mass. ec ccccccccccce Syracuse, N. Y. 

—_ = nae “ea City, N. J. American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go ROOFING SLATE. Central Teachers’ Agency..... 
Eagle Pencil Co...........-N. ¥. C: Christiansen céscccecccQMee® 2 0. SORNSOR & GiiccccccccDhs Y,-  sscecscces +++.++ Columbus, O. 


B. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 


Penna. Structural Slate Co... 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 


eesesceeeee Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co..... 


Prang Ed. Co.........+..-Chicago 


Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
B. . A. Rowles.........Chicago 


Clark Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 


eeeeeeeces 


. Dept. 5......0 N. Y.. Chicago Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co. .Chicago Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agcy. 
Dero. Dept ies Conv... .Chivasg W.-C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Til. sakerenessecesces SNEEEL Dts 5osnnoes+00icenenaeeeeeel 
Moore Mf« Co....8pringfield, Mo. Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. International Teachers’ Agcy. 
ENGRAVERS. Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. Cseccesecece eeeececees-Chicago 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co... Milwaukee cosscoccces@Hena Rapids, Mich. SANITARY ENGINEERS. McCullough Teachers’ Agnew. 
Lewis & Kitchen............ méssd Seathasd isa. 
ERASERS. — a 8. ad "~— +eeeeee-Chicago, Kansas City sciaten buneeee*** - Minneapolis 
. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. J. W. ermerhorn o...N. ¥. an wencies............ 
nN. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. Peckham, Little & Co..... --N. ¥. SANITARY FIXTURES. sacsseesess Warrensburg, Mo. 
Bagle Pencil Co. eeeeeseseoe oN. ‘_ American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch go Keenan Structural Slate Co Colo. Teachers’ Agency. ---Denvee 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila, Bec Bangor, Pa. Rocky Mountain Tchrs’ Agcy. 


eccccccccccecese Denver, Cola 


Haney School Furn. Co....... 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go "Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. & 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..... 


Haney School Furn. Co....... -B. W. A. a RE cs od ...8t. Louls—Bdwardsvilie, I. TYPEWRITERS. 

Wk Ro orane, Rapids, Mich, Milas School Supply Co...Chieago ; - Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 

M. H. B. Beckley........-Chicago Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago SCHOOL BLANKS. euectiiis tl ane ~ 
Atlas School Gusuty Co. . .Cotenge =. > ee . ae Peckham, Little & Co. 5 Y. am 

G m City Edu. Co.... cago and, cocgecce American Seating Co..N.Y. ‘go 

MA Donohue & Co.....Chicago v..e-Chicago and New York ‘ycconnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Moore Mfg. Co....S8pringfield, Mo. Britton Pub. Co.....Cleveland, O. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. & Ww. a. Rowles. 2 eres 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
J. A. Joel & Co., 88 Nassau 
s 


Milton-Bradley Co..........-. 
ecseceseees Springfield, Massa. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co........ 
ccccccccccccccedee Bee CHieage 
Devoe, Dept. ecccccccccccce 
.--Chicago, N. Y., & Kan. City 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 


t. eee eee eeeeesreeeeeeeee . . Seatin Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. ——— Thowlen. ... so. 0 Gmaenae 


McConnell Sch. Supply Ce...Phila. M. H. B Beckley........Chicago 
Haney Schoclgrand Rapids, itich. Lake Shere Furn. Co. Chicago 
eeeceesees 0 ececee 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicage Haney i" “Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot..... .......-Boston 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 1, 4’ ‘\urray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis, —..... +ee+e- Indianapolis, Ind. WARDROBES. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. y7oore Mfg. Co....Springfeld, Mo. Richmond Chair Co........... 
FLOOR DEAFENING. 2 gas sn seen ces s ees ae Ind. Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 
= Haney School Furn. Co....... 
Samuel Cabot............--Boston PENCILS. = vaceeeces Grand Rapids, Mich, WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES. 
. (Manufacturers. ) American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch'go (Adjustable.) 
FLOOR DRESSING. ucible Co.Jersey City, N.J. B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago ; 
Standard Oil Co.....Everywhere Eagle Penell Co......-eeeee-N. ¥. M. H. B. Beckley....... --Chicago C. I. Wimmer & Co..... Columbus, O. 


RD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY.. 
WHEN YOu WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL Boa 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 
We make pens especially adapted for - CR ESTERGROORECOS 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN co 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
"9 





WORKS, CAMDEN, WN. J. 
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BRUCE’S SCHOOL BOARD MANU AL 


Revised Edition — December, 1907 


Bruce’s Manual is a handy reference book, which presents the accepted conclusions and experiences 


of school authorities on a thousand problems arising constantly in school administrative labors. 


It is a 


carefully prepared digest of the latest thought and best practice in school organization and management, 
compiled especially to assist the school board member in his work, and to facilitate the labors of the pro- 


fessional factors. 


The new edition has been entirely rewritten, and many helpful features have been 


added. It is a new book in everything except the title. 


A NEED SUPPLIED 


The transitory character of the average school board 
and the absorbing occupations of many of its members, 
render helpful literature on schoo] administration neces- 
sary. The man who is preoccupied with business or pro- 
fessional labors has little inclination to study a mass of 
strictly professional literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for his school board duties. He may rely upon 
the practical sense that has served him in his regular call- 
ing only to find that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to precedent so necessary to fruitful deliberation 
and wise conclusions in public affairs. 

Bruce’s Manual is intended to supply this want of the 
busy school official. It presents in brief, compact form, 
the underlying theories of school organization and manage- 
ment, and discusses the relations which should exist be- 


Schoo! Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1, for “hich send to my address 
the School Board Journal, one year, and a copy of 
‘*Bruce’s Manual.”’ 


Name 


OEE 





Commercial and Industrial 


BOOKKEEPING 


For Grammar and High Schools 


Used in thousands of Schools FPecause it is 


easy to teach 


Because it is 
interesting Because it in- 


cludes the prep- 


aration of all 
kinds of busi- 
ness papers 


Because it 
is practical 





Because it is one of Send forinformation. 


the Sadler- Rowe 
Budget Systems. 
Known for years as 
the best and most 
practical and teach- 
able bookkeeping 
inprint 


Booklets and photo 
engraved reproduc- 
tions of complete sets 
of books show the 
work of students just 
as it appears 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
| 


| 
j 
| 


3 East 14th St., 
New York City 


tween the school board and its superintendent, its princi- 
pals, teachers, and other employes. It is moreover a care- 
ful digest of the experiences and accepted conclusions of 
school boards on a thousand problems, which recur in the 
course of ordinary school board work. 


NEW FEATURES 


The new edition has been entirely rewritten, brought 
down to date. The ready reference feature which found 
favor in the first edition has been preserved throughout, 
and a complete index, with cross references, has been 
added to further facilitate its use. 


Other new features are: A Handy Table of Parliamen- 
tary Rules for Instant Reference; A Complete List of 
School Holidays; A Discussion of Janitor Service; Truancy 
Problem; Tendencies in School Administration, etc. 


Bruce’s Manual is not sold under any condition. A copy will be sent, gratis, 
with a year’s subscription to the School Board Journal. Use the coupon or simply 
write a letter to: 





147-149 Michigan St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


163 Randolph St., 





FRANKLIN SCHOOL, YORK, PA. 
J. A. Dempwolf, Arch’t, York 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘IT have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 











